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ENTERED AT THE POSTOFFICE, MEDINA, OHIu, 
AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 


EASTERN EDITION. 








The WING ORGANS. 


We make the Wing Organs and sell 
them ourselves. They go direct from 


FACTORY TO HOME. 


We do not employ agents or sales- 
men. When you buy a Wing Organ, 
you pay the actual cost of making it 
and our small wholesale profit. This 
profit that we charge is very small be- 
cause of the large number of organs 
we sell. A single agent or dealer 
sells very few organs in a year and 

has to charge a large profit. 


You Save from $50 to $150 


buying an organ direct from factory. 


Sent on Trial. 
We Pay Freight. 
No Money in Advance. 


EAA CLVAM 
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pay all freight charges in advance. We deliver the organ to your railroad 
depot free of expense to you. We do not ask for any advance payment or 
deposit. You can try the organ right in your home for 20 days, and if not sat- 
isfactory to you we will take it back entirely at our expense. You pay us noth- 
ing unless you keep the organ. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 


W* will send a Wing Organ to any part of the United States on trial. We 


EASY - MONTHLY - PAYMENTS. 


Thirty-four years’ experience enables us to guarantee every Wing Organ for 
twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material. 
Wing Organs need absolutely no tuning. They have a sweet tone, easy action, 
very handsome case. CATALOG.—A beautiful catalog of Wing Organs, con- 
taining half-tone pictures, will be sent free if you write. 


1868———Thirty-fourth Year 1902. 


Wing & Son, New York City, 


164-166 East Twelfth Street. 


e ° are sold direct from the factory at a saving of from $100 
Wing Pianos to $200. They are sold on Anh analy payments. 
Sent on trial without any advance payment or deposit. 

Over 33,000 have been sold in the last 34 years. A book of information, contain- 
ing 116 pages, sent free, if you will write to Winc & Son, at the above address. 
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GRADING-RULES. 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
cell, Ca outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells 
aoe ‘the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or ‘the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
side of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
tothe: wood ; combs comp paratively even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

0. 2.—Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and sia d, 
o. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
sation 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, amber, and dark ; that is, 
there will be * Fancy White,” “* No. 1 Dark,” etc. 





cir? > MARKETS. 


CoLUMBUS.—Fancy white comb, 17; No. 1, 16. 
Sept. 9. Evans & TURNER, Columbus, O. 





CH1caGo,—Comb honey is beginning to come for- 
ward, and i is meeting with fair demand, the prices at 
present being 15@16 for the best lines of No. 1 to fancy 
white; other grades wanted at 2@5c less per pound, 
but they are scarce. Extracted sells at 6@8 for white, 
according to kind and quality; 5%@7 for the amber 
grades. Dealers are seeking what they term a honey 
flavor more than ever before, as they say their custom- 
ers demand more than a pleasant sweet taste in 
honey. Beeswax is scarce, and brings 30c. 

R. A. BURNETT & Co., 

Sept. 9. 199 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 

CINCINNATI.—New comb honey is not coming in so 

lentiful so far; but whatever has come in, and is 
ancy water-white, has sold to stores from 15@16. 
Fancy honey kept over from last year sells for 14 
The market for extracted is more lively, bringing as 
follows: Amber, 5@5%; alfalfa water-white, 6@6% ; 
white clover, 7@7%. Beeswax, 28. 

C. H. W. WEBER, 


Aug. 2 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





San FRanNcisco.—Comb honey, 10@12. Extracted - 


water-white, 6@6% ; light amber, 54@5¥; dark am- 
ber, 4@5. Beeswax, 27%@30. Honey is firm at prices 
quoted. EK. H. SCHAEFFLE, 

Aug. 22. Murphys, Calif. 


KANSAS CITY. — The demand for comb honey is 
{ 1. Receipts are not large. We quote to-day fancy 
‘hite comb 14; No. 1, 13@13%; No. 2 light amber, 12 
Se, Extracted white, 6; amber, 5G5 54. Beeswax, 
w25 Cc. C. CLEMons & Co., 


ug. 30. 306 Grand a, Kansas City, Mo. 


BUFFALO.—New honey is coming in very slowly. 

[he demand is very light owing to the warm weather 

lots of fruit in the market. New fancy white 

; A No. 1, 14%@15; No. 1, 13%@14; No. 2, 

(21213 | No. 3, 11@12; amber, 11@12%; dark, 10@11. 

‘xtracted white, 6@6%; dark, og Beeswax, 28@30. 
C. TOWNSEND, 


sept. 9. 167 scott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





SCHENECTADY.—We have received one lot of buck- 
wheat com! honey, and from preseut indications it 
will be as scarce again this season as last. We quote 
No. 1 clover 14@15. No 2, 12a14; buckwheat, 11@12%. 
Extracted, in kegs, light, | 6G7: dark, 5@6. 

* CHas. MCCULLOCH, 

Sept. 9 523 State St., Schenectady, N. Y. 

NEw YorK.— Comb honey is now beginning to airive 
freely and finds ready sale at following prices: Fancy 
white, 15; No. 1, 1314; No. 2 and amber, 1I@12. No 
arrivals of any buckwheat as yet. Good demand for 
extracted at unchanged prices. Beeswax quiet at 27 Qh 


28. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN,- 
265-7 Greenwich St., New York” City: JI Tope Py: 


Sept. 8. 


TORONTO.—Fancy comb, $1.60@$2.C0; A No. 1, $1.40@ 
$1.50; No 1, $1.25@$1.30. Extracted honey, white clo- /4/) Ff 
ver, good body, Sc perlb Some was bought at 9, and 
even at 10, but the crop turned out better than | 4 « 
anticipated, and bee- -keepers are willing to take les 7 i 
It seems a mistake that bee-keepers are all crowding 
their produce in the market at the same time) Ady | 
what they can not sell they consign to ‘¢émmission-' 
houses, who will always break the price. \“W 


Sept. 10. M. MAYER & Son, TOTO ARN 
Fawone 
pa — “MVOAD 


ALBANY —Honey market improving in demand, and 
weather colder. Receipts light as yet We quote fan- 
cy white comb 16; A No. 1, 15; No. 1, 14@15; mixed, 13 
(414; buckwheat, 13. Extracted, mixed, 64%@7; buck- 
wheat, 5%4@6. Beeswax, 2830. 
MACDOUGAL & Co., 
375 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


‘ IAN 


Sept. 11. 
NEW YorK. — There is now a good demand for 
comb honey. Fancy comb is selling at 16; No. 1, B@ 
15; amber, 11@13. Southern extracted, in barrels, 4% 
@5%. Beeswax, 27@28. 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & Co., 
Sept. 9. Franklin and Varick Sts., New York. 


FoR SALE.—Fine quality of extracted honey, both 
clover and sweet clover, in 60-lb. cans, at 8c; also bees 
in lL. frames. Do not send local checks 

Dr. C. lL. PARKER, Sta. A., R. F. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 


FoR SALE.—100 cases (two cans each) of fancy white 
clover extracted honey, at 8 cts. per pound. No better 
gathered by any bees anywhere. Will shade %c in 
25-case lots. Wo. A. SELSER, Jenkintown, Pa. 


FoR SALE. —Rateacted honey — clover, amber, or 
buckwheat—in 170-lb kegs. Write for prices before 
buying elsewhere. Sample, 8c. 

C. B. HOWARD, Romulus, N. Y. 





For SALE.—Light extracted honey; cans and kegs, 
7@8&c per lb. Sample, 8c. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park P1., New York City. 
For SALE. —Extracted honey. Finest grades for ta- 
ble use. Prices quoted on application. Sample by 
mail, 10 cts. to pay for package and postage. 
OREL I,. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED. — 10,000 lbs. choice basswood extracted 
honey and 2000 Ibs. well-ripened light amber at once. 
Will pay 7%c for basswood, f. o. b. West Bend. 

H. C. AHLERS, West Bend, Wis. 


—wWhite extracted honey from alfalfa in 
60-1b cans, at $4.50 each; light amber honey mixed 
with Rocky Mountain bee- -plant, fine flavor, $4.20 
each. Prices on small cans and pails on application. 
M. P. RHOADS, Box 216, Las Animas, Colo. 


For SALE 


WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 
199 South Water St., Chicago, Ti. 
WANTED.—Comb ender, white or amber, for cash 
or on commission, clover preferred. Reference—The 
A.I. Root Co. C.G. TURNER, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


WANTED.— Offers of car lots of honey, especially 
comb honey. Cash paid on delivery at your ware- 
house or station. THos. C STANLEY & SON, 

Apiarists and Honey Buyers, 
Mauzanola, Col., or Fairfield, I11. 
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A Sandard-Bred 


QU KKEN-BE 


For 25 cents 


To a New Subscriber for the 
Weekly 
American Bee Journal. 


RIKI 


We have arranged with several of the best 
queen-breeders to supply us with The Very Best 
Untested Italian Queens that they can possibly 
rear—well worth $1.00 each. We want every 
reader of Gleanings to have at least one of these 
Queens. 

As the supply of these splendid Queens is 
limited, we prefer to use all of them in this way 
—for getting new subscribers. Butifany one 
wishes to purchase them aside from the Bee 
Journal subscription, the prices are as follows: 
One Queen, 75 cents ; 3 Queens, $2.10; 6 Queens 
for $4.00. 

We expect to be able to fill orders by return 
mail, or almost as promptly as that, so there 
will be no great delay, at any rate. 








Remember, the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal one year and the Queen—both for only 
$1.25—to a NEW subscriber. 

Now for your name and $1.25—and then the 
Queen that we will send you. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0, 


144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


83° Sample copy of the American Bee Journal and 
Catalog of Root’s Bee-Keepers’ Supplies FREE, 
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Do You Read the Modern Farmer ? 


If not, why not ? Perhaps you have never 
seen a copy. If not, send for one now—it’s 
free. Send us ro cents and the names and 
addresses of five farmers and we will send 
you (he paper one year. Clubbed with this 
paper. Write for price. Address 


MODERN FARMER, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


BEES FOR SALE.—100 colonies of leather-colored 
and golden Italians in nine-frame hives on Lang- 
stroth-Hoffman standard frames. My leather colors 
have again taken first premium at the Minnesota State 
wair this year, same as they aid last. Delivery at any 
time before winter. Ample stores guaranteed. Singly, 
$5.00; lots of 20, $4.50 each, oncar. W.R. ANSELL, 
Mille Lacs Apiaries, Milaca, Minn. 











FoR SALE. ~ Extracted honey, from alfalfa, at 7%c 
for No. | select, 7c for No. 1,6% for No. 2; discount on 
1000-Ib. lots. Send for sample. 
D. S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Col. 
FoR SALE.—Several thousand pounds comb honey 
in Danzenbaker 4X5 sections. Shall commence filling 
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DITTMER’S 


FOUNDATION. 


Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 


Having increased my shop-room, 
put in power and a new set of ma- 
chines, I am now producing a better 
article than ever, with unlimited ca- 
pacity to meet orders, I use a process 
that produces every essential neces- 
sary to make it the best and most de- 
sirable in all respects. My process 
and automatic machines are my own 
inventions, which enable me to sell 
foundation, and WORK WAX INTO 
FOUNDATION FOR CASH, at prices that 
are the lowest. I make a specialty of 
working up Wholesale and Jobbing 
Lots of wax into foundation. for cash. 
If you have wax by the 100 ibs. or ton, 


Si é st. J ae S ¢AS £ i a, Cc . te 
orders in August Won. Morris, Las Animas, Col let me hear from you. Catalog giving 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


with prices and samples, free upon 
application. BEESWAX WANTED. 


We can place a few cars of comb and extracted hon- 
ey; will be glad to correspond with parties having 
some to offer. We also solicit local consignments 

Cc. C. CLEmMons & Co., 306 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





We will be in the market for honey the coming sea 
son in carloads and less than carloads and would be 
glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 
will have to offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 
1318-1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


Cus. Dittmer, 


Wisconsin. 





WANTED.—Fancy and No. 1 white comb honey; alsg 
gilt-edged extracted clover in 60-1b. cans. 
B. WALKER, 28 33d Place, Chicago, II1. 
WANTED.—Honey and beeswax. Mail sample, and 
state price delivered at here. C. H. W. WEBER, 
2146, 2148 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Augusta, : 

















All sizes; some trained; first- 


1200 FERRET * class stock. New price list 


free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 
Mismated Italian queens, good workers, 25 cts each. 


W. F. STUART, Ottawa, Kan. | Angora Goats 


19000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


| Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Mismated Italian queens for sale at 25 cts., and hy- 
brids at 15 cts. C. G. FENN, Washington, Ct. 





are handsome, hardy, profitable. 
Prize stock ; low price; circular. 
Ep. W. CoLE &Co, Kenton, O. 











Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 

Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them. We have a full line of 

‘ BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 
Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
5%OOOOOO © SD a a eee ee 
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[. J. Stringham, New York City 


105 Park Place. 


Honey =jars! 1-lb. square jars, $5.00 per gross; No. 25 
jar, porcelain top, $5.75 per gross; nickel 


cap, fancy, $5.50 per gross. All clear flint glass. We ship 
from N. Y. City. Cartons, shipping-cases, every thing a bee- 
keeper uses. Tested Italian Queens, $1.00; untested, 7oc. 
Catalog free. Apiaries are located at Glen Cove, Long Island. 
¢DOQUOQUUOOGAOUCUOOUGOUEEOOUUOOOUOOOGUOOOUOGOUUOOOUOOOOUNOOUCOOOUOOOQUOOQOUGOQUOGOQUOG0UN0OGUG00GC00OUOO0OUOQOQUOQOUUOO0QOO0UUO0QUNENOU00000 00001 
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Fancy Glassed Comb Honey Wanted! 


We are in the market now for some fancy 
glassed (glassed on both sides of each sec- 
tion) comb honey. Will pay a fancy price 
for afancy article. Advise us at once of how 
much you have, and what gathered from. 


A. L. Boyden, care of The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 
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Orders Shipped Promptly. : 


rs cients 


UT 





We are running our large factory and shipping- ce 
department DAY and NIGHT. and are therefore x 

in position to make prompt shipment of orders. se 

~ 

¢ 

Lewis White Polished Sections are Perfect. Last winter’s cut of Wis- 3% 
consin basswood is the whitest we have ever seen. When you order Ms 

No. 1 Sections from us you will get a strictly No. 1 grade in both a 
workmanship and color. oO 

Our Bee-hives are made of a fine grade of lumber and are perfect in work- ns 


manship. A full line of every thing needed in the apiary ready for 
prompt shipment. Catalog mailed on application. 

A Suggestion. Do not put your money into mew-fangled bee-hives, but 
buy a simple, serviceable, and well-made hive such as the regular 
Dovetailed Hive, arranged for beeway sections. Honey-producers 
in Colorado, one of the largest honey-producing sections in the 
world, use this style. 
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G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis. 
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Queens Now Ready to Supply by Return Mail. 











Golden Italians have no superiors and few equals; untested, 75c; 6 for $4. 00. 


Red- =clover Queens * which left all records behind i in gathering honey: untested, $1; 6 for $5. 


Carniolans, the so highly recommended, being more gentle than others: untested, $1.00. 








Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


C.H. W. Weber, 2146, 2148 Central Av., Cincinzati, Ohio. 


Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Muth. 
RR 2 
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THE FAILURE of the crop of white honey 


has one redeeming feature: it makes one 
wonderfully thankful for a fall flow. [Then 
you are getting that fall flow, and therefore 
are thankful. We are now getting a strong 
flow 7" goldenrod. We are thankful too. 
—Ep. 

GUENTHER says in /mkerschule that in 
an experience of 50 years with hundreds of 
colonies he has never known drones to be 
wintered over with a laying queen, and he 
is doubtful about it with queenless colonies. 
He thinks drones found in spring are rear- 
ed in spring, an occasional drone being 
reared in the middle of the brood-nest. 

Mrs. HARRISON uses granulated honey to 
sweeten tea and coffee, p. 739. Why granu- 
lated? I’ve used a good deal of it liquid 
for the same purpose; and every morning 
as soon as the tea-kettle boils I have a bowl 
of hot water sweetened with extracted al- 
falfa honey. But it has just occurred to me 
that possibly granulated might be better 
than liquid if the thin part were drained 
off and only the dry granules used. Guess 
i must try it. 

IN MAKING a forced swarm, is it best to 
leave part of the bees on the combs or to 

iake a clean sweep of it? Depends entire- 

on what is to be done with the combs aft- 

r the bees are shaken off. If the combs 
re to be set on a stand by themselves, leav- 
ig them without any bees would result in 
hilled brood often if not always in this lo- 
ality (it might be different in a hotter cli- 
late), to say nothing about robbing. If 
he brood is to be placed over other strong 
‘olonies (and this practice is highly com- 
nended across the water), then every bee 
should be brushed off. [Locality certainly 
hould have a bearing in this case.—Ep. | 


‘good work building comb, p. 722 


Bro. DoovirrLe thinks a nucleus can do 
Let me 
indorse that by telling what a one-frame 
nucleus fas done for me this summer. I 
gave it an empty frame with a starter of 
foundation of perhaps 20 square inches. 
In a week the frame was filled nearly full 
of beautifu! comb, every cell worker. I 
took it away and gave another empty frame, 
and this has been the weekly program 
throughout the whole summer. [We have 
had a like experience.—ED. | 

IN view of A. J. Wright’s article, p. 737, 
Mr. Editor, you think it may be a mistake 
to believe the drones of laying workers vir- 
ile. There is nothing in the article to prove 
the impossibility of their being virile. Al- 
though he found no spermatazoa, yet he 
says, ‘‘cells were found in limited number, 
from which I believe the spermatazoa are 
developed.’’ So if a queen were fertilized 
by such a drone we might expect her to 
play out in a little while. [You are possi- 
bly right. I’d like tosee this question gone 
into more deeply.—ED. ] 


SPEAKING of shook, shaken, shooken, or 
shooked swarms, some of the talk about 
them sounds as if it made a difference 
whether they were shaken or brushed. I 
don’t see how it could make a particle of 
difference how the bees are got off the 
combs, only so they are got off. I should 
shake in all cases to get most of the bees 
off, using the brush for the last few bees if 
the combs are to be left clean of bees. Nei- 
ther should I refrain from shaking if there 
was a lot of thin honey in the combs; it 
doesn’t hurt the bees a bit to get a bath of 
that kind. 

W. K. Morrison gives us an interesting 
article, page 727, but is rather pessimistic 
when he discourages undertaking bee prob- 
lems at State experiment stations because 
the right men for the work are not to be 
found. Hon. R. L. Taylor did some excel- 
lent work of that kind, his work being en- 
hanced in value by the fact that he kept 
bee-keepers constantly informed through 
the bee journals as to what he was doing. 
J. M. Rankin may be doing good work in 








704 


the same State, but he never tells us any 
thing about it. I suspect some might be 
surprised to know how much Prof. Benton 
is doing, and I wish he would get in sight 
a little more in the bee journals. We've 
got the men all right enough, just as much 
as they have across the’big pond. 


Pror. HopcGE, p. 736, says I may ‘‘ pooh- 
bah’’ at his preachment upon honey for 
children. Never a ‘‘pooh-bah,’’ professor. 
I indorse all you say, and wish you would 
give us a like preachment on the value of 
honey for old people. More is made of this 
in Europe than in this country. The heav- 
iest consumer of honey in my family is my 
wife’s mother, a blessed old Scotch lady in 
her 84th year, with an intellect as clear as 
a bell and a memory to beat any of us 
youngsters. She takes her cup of hot wa- 
ter and honey before breakfast regularly, 
and uses a generous supply of honey at the 
table at least once a day (she never uses it 
in her tea or coffee, for the only tea or coffee 
she uses is a glass of milk), and she hasa 
temper as sweet as the honey she eats. 





i LES JSrom Our 
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Slowly tades to red and brown 
Summer’s vernal hue; 

Angry storm-clouds, dark and chill, 
Take the place of blue. 


Ww 

The proceedings of the 27th session of 
the American Pomological Society, held in 
Buffalo, a year ago, in conjunction with 
the bee-keepers, is now before the public in 
printed form. At that time, it will be 
remembered, there was much said relative 
to bees attacking sound fruit. From some 
remarks made by Dr. James Fletcher, Do- 
minion Entomologist, Ottawa, Canada, I 
make a few extracts which ought to be 
enough to settle the question for all time. 
He said: 


At the last meeting of the Ontario Bee-keepers’ 
Association I had the pleasure of delivering an ad- 
dress on the ‘* Value of Bees in Fruit Orchards,” in 
which, among other subjects, I discussed the burning 
question of whether bees did or could injure the fruit- 
grower by attacking sound fruit on the trees. The 
position I took at that time was that, unless fruit was 
first broken or injured, honey-bees could not gain 
access to the juices of the fruits. It appears to me 
now, however, that the ability of bees to puncture ripe 
fruit need not take up so much discussion at bee- 
keepers’ meetings as has on some occasions been 
given toit. If it is so very doubtful whether they can 
or can not cause injury. it seems prima-facie evidence 
that even if this is possible, which I do not believe the 
injury occurs so seldom that it need not be considered. 
If it were a frequently occurring or important injury, 
some of those who have watched bees either as friends 
or enemies would have been able to settle the matter 
long before this Another subject taken up by me at 
the time referred to, was “ Bees as Fer’ilizers of Flow- 
ers; and at the request of President Root, of the Na- 
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tional Bee-keeper’s Association, I have prepared 
short paper for this evening's meeting on that subje: 
in which I shall direct your attention to the striki: 
interrelation of plants and in-ects,and in which 
trust that I may be able to lay before you facts whic! 
may be new to some of your members, must he 
interest to all, and can not but call forth admirati 
for the marvelous provisions which are to be se: 
everywhere in nature for the bringing about of go: 
and useful results and preventing waste. It will | 
found that not only are flowers absolutely necessa: 
to bees, as the source of their food—nectar and polle:: 
—but that bees and other insects are no less neccssat 
to most flowers, so that their perpetuation may }b 
secured. This fact should be recognized by the fruit 
grower above all others, for, were it not for insects 
and particularly for the honey-bee, his crops of fruit 
would be far less than they are every year, and eve: 
in some cases he would get no cropatall. Failure i: 
the fruit crop is more often due, I think, to dull o1 
damp weather at the time of blossoming, which pre- 
vents insects from working actively in the flower: 
than to any other cause. 


The entire essay is very interesting, as it 
gives a vivid description of the means em- 
ployed by nature to induce fertilization of 
flowers; but as the entire tract can be had 
free, I suppose, by applying to the printers, 
The Robert Smith Printing Co., Lansing, 
Mich., I would refer the reader to that. 

The above was followed by an essay 
equally good by Prof. M. B. Waite, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Speaking of the agency of bees in attacking 
cracked fruit he says: 


Wasps and puncturing insects are the ones which 
usually make the openings, especially in perfectly 
sound fruit However, bees rapidly follow in the 
punctures by other insects. In June and July hun- 
dreds and thousands of bees may be seen swarming 
over the early-ripening peaches and Japanese plums 
and in going over the rotten fruit they carry ihe 
spores into the wounds made by the wasps and soldier 
bugs, and into weather cracks. The peaches cracked 
open badly by the wet weather this year. Oldmixon 
was the worst in Maryland, but even varieties like 
Elberta showed a grcat manv weather cracks. Into 
these cracks the bees penetrated. They even ate 
large holes in the fruit. I have seen a hole large 
enough to hold three bees inside of it, and on gather- 
ing the fruit they were so busily engaged that they 
were still at work inside the hole. 


Mr. Waite also shows that bees have 
been instrumental, in his opinion, in carry- 
ing the germs of pear-blight; but the dan- 
ger or damage from this source is rare and 
slight at best, and Mr. Waite places the 
following to the credit of the bees: 


The pear-blossom is a very open one, and is very 
extensively visited by a whole list of insects. I started 
out to get a list of insects which visit pear-blossoms; 
but when I reached the number of forty I gave it up. 
Nearly all the flying insects, the bee being most active 
of all, but even beetles and wasps, and occasionally 
even a humming-bird (the latter, of course, not being 
an insect) visited the pear-blossoms, and carried the 
disease along. 

The blossom of the pear is not of the type of wind- 
fertilized blossoms, but is distinctly of the insect 
fertilized type. Now, this matter is so complicated 
that it will be impossible, in the short time at my dis- 
posal, to go into the details of fertilization. To make 
the story short, we may say that, from the biological 
standpoint, the bees are or, their normal, natural 
work in visiting the pear and apple blossoms. The 
blossoms are for the bees to pollinate, are developed 
by insects, and the insects have been developed in 
correlation to them. It is a normal, biological process, 
this visiting of orchard fruit-blossoms by bees. The 
bees are there performing their proper function. 


In regard to the time of spraying trees, 
Prof. S. A. Beech says, after explaining 
the mechanical process of the fertilization 
of an apple-blossom: 
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since the essential organs are composed of very ten- 
der tissues itis not surprising that injury may follow 
when they are hit by the spray mixtures. Neither is 


it strange that Bordeaux mixture should prevent the 
nination of the pollen. The Bordeaux mixture 
holds its position as a leading fungicide because it 
prevents the growth of fungous spores. The germina- 
tion of pollen is more nearly analogous to the germi- 
nation of fungous spores than to the germination of 
erain. Since the Bordeaux mixture is deadly to the 
one it may be expected to have a similar effect upon 
the other. That it does not have such an effect is 
proved by laboratory experiments which formed a 
part of the investigations previously mentioned. The 
ordinary combination of Burdeaux mixture with an 

‘senical poison prevented the growth of pollen in 
ratory cultures, as also did even lime alone, while 
in corresponding cultures in which these substances 
were not present the pollen germinated and pollen- 
tubes grew. Bordeaux mixture alone, of the one-to- 
eleven formula, was added to cultures in varying pro- 
portions and the effect was remarkable. With 200 
parts of it in 10,000 parts of the culture media the 
growth of pollen was practically prohibited, for the 






pollen did not grow except in rare instances; 100 parts 
in 10,000 in some cultures, but not in all, wholly pre- 
vented the germination of the pollen; sometimes 50 
parts in 10,000 gave a similar result, and even the very 
slight proportion of two parts in 10,000 in some cases 


showed an unmistakable adverse influence on pollen 
germination. Since pollen must alight upon the stig- 
matic surface and there germinate before fertilization 
can take place these results are highly significant to 
the fruit-grower. From the facts which have been 
presented it is clear that applying the spray mixtures 
on the open blossoms, instead of assisting directly to 
set the fruit, it may wholly prevent it. 


Every bee-keeper should get a copy of 
this interesting document for his own use, 
and a dozen more for his neighbors. It is 
the most elaborate treatise on the relation 
of bees to fruit ever printed. 























HOW MAY WE SECURE WORKER COMB WHEN 
BUILT BY THE BEES ? 


‘*Good morning, Doolittle. Too cold for 
the bees to work this morning, and here it 
is nine o’clock the 16th day of August.”’ 

‘* Yes. it is very cold for the time of year, 
Mr. Brown. The mercury stood at only 10 
degrees above freezing this morning, and 
the same on the morning of the 13th. I fear 
we are not going to get much buckwheat 
honey, on account of the cold, as it is now 
nearly in full bloom; and the hives do not 
have at present one-fourth enough honey in 
them for winter; and unless we have a yield 
from buckwheat it means feeding for winter 
stores — something I have not had to do for 
twelve or fifteen years past. But we will 
not dwell on this part of the matter. What 
can I do for you this morning? ’’ 

‘*Having no surplus honey this year, 
with a prospect of buying sugar for winter 
stores, owing to our wet cold summer, I 
‘hought to economize a little by having the 
bees build their own comb in the frames 
next season instead of buying foundation, 
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as I have generally done. I read some- 
where that you had the most of your combs 
built in the frames without the use of foun- 
dation, only as starters, so I came to talk 
the matter over with you.’’ 

‘* Yes, I have allowed the bees to build 
many combs in the frames, and mainly did 
this when I first began bee-keeping. But 
what part of this comb-building has both- 
ered you? ”’ 

‘‘In taking out the combs and inserting 
frames having only a starter, I find the 
bees almost invariably build drone comb.’’ 

‘* Yes, that is as I have found it all along 
my bee-keeping life, for the same has shown 
that it is folly to insert a frame, having 
only a starter in it, in a full colony previ- 
ous to the swarming of that colony, with 
the hope of getting much if any worker 
comb; and if frames must be inserted in 
such colonies at such times, it will pay the 
apiarist to purchase comb foundation for 
such frames, even though he has no surplus 
honey, rather than try to get them filled by 
the bees.’’ 

‘*But suppose we have worker combs on 
hand for such times.”’ 

‘* That would be all right; in fact, I con- 
sider built-out combs even better for such 
places than frames filled with foundation; 
for where only one or two frames of founda- 
tion are placed in a hive between combs, 
when honey is coming in from the fields, 
the cells from the comb along the top-bars 
to the frames are extended so they jut out 
into the space that belongs to the frame 
having the foundation in, before the founda- 
tion is drawn fully out, so that we have 
‘fat’? combs in some frames and “‘ lean’’ 
ones in others, in a way that causes much 
trouble in exchanging them, especially in 
hives having frames at fixed distances.”’ 

‘* But these extra combs cause us to pre- 
suppose that they have been built some 
time, so we come to the main idea how to 
secure extra frames of worker comb with- 
out using full sheets of foundation.’’ 

‘*T find that there are three conditions of 
the hive or colony under which, if rightly 
managed, the bees will almost invariably 
build worker comb.’’ 

‘* Now you are talking about just what I 
wished to know. Tell me about the condi- 
tion you consider best.’’ 

‘* The surest of the three ways is when a 
colony is quite weak, or what we term a 
nucleus. If such a colony is deprived of all 
of its combs save one of honey and one of 
brood, and a frame having a starter in it is 
inserted between the two combs left in the 
hive, the bees will, ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred, fill that frame with worker 
comb, and said comb will be as perfect as 
one built from foundation under the most 
favorable circumstances. Taking advan- 
tage of this fact, I take frames of brood 
from the weaker colonies I have at the be- 
ginning of the honey-flow, those too weak 
to work in sections to advantage, and give 
this brood to the weaker of the stronger 
colonies, and set the weak colonies to build- 
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ing comb, as I have explained. You will 
note here that I really make a gain in this 
way as to surplus honey, for this brood, 
where placed, gives better results in sec- 
tion honey than it would have done had it 
been left where it was with the weak colo- 
ny, as it almost immediately puts the bees 
of the colony where given (into the sec- 
tions) at work, while, had the brood re- 
mained in its own hive, these colonies 
would have been somewhat slow in starting 
in the sections.’’ 

‘* Well, that is quite a scheme, surely; 
for we can really kill two birds with one 
stone in this way. I wish I had known of 
this matter last year, as I had several col- 
onies that I could have worked that way. 
But what of the second-best plan? ’’ 

‘‘The second is, at the time of hiving 
new swarms, which are treated in this 
way when I wish them to build worker 
comb. The swarm is hived on the full 
number of frames the hive contains, and 
left for 36 to 48 hours, a super of sections 
being put on when the swarm is hived. 
The hive is now opened, and five of the 
frames are allowed to remain—the five that 
have perfect worker comb being built in 
them, and dummies are used to take the 
place of the framestaken out. This throws 
the force of bees, not needed below, into the 
sections, so that the bees do not need to 
build any store comb in the brood-nest, 
which store comb, when built for that pur- 
pose, is generally of the drone size of cells. 
By this time the queen is ready to keep up 
with the bees in their comb-building, with 
her eggs; and in this way, nine times out 
of ten, I get these five frames filled with 
worker comb, and, besides, secure a good 
yield of section honey.’’ 

‘* Why do you wait from 36 to 48 hours 
about arranging the hive? Why not give 
only the five frames at the time of hiving?’’ 

‘**Glad you asked that question, as L 
should have forgotten to speak of sumething 
that would have bothered you had I not told 
you. In the first place, a swarm given 
only five frames when hived, is liable to 
think the place of abode too. small, and 
leave, or swarm out, and such a precedure 
is a nuisance. In the next place, when 
any colony having an old or laying queen 
is first hived, the bees are likely to build 
comb too fast for her, hence some of the 
combs first started are liable to be of the 
drone size on account of the queen not being 
in condition to lay many eggs at first, as 
all queens cease almost entirely to lay for 
24 hours previous to swarming, sothat they 
may be reduced in weight that they may 
fly and accompany the swarm; and full 
prolificness does not return under 48 hours 
after the swarm has commenced keeping 
house in itsnew home. And as these combs 
having the drone size of cells are just right 
for store combs, the bees generally, when 
once started, keep right on with that size 
of cells till the bottom of the hive is reach- 
ed.’’ 

**T see now why I have had so much 
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drone comb built when hiving swarms wit}.- 
out giving frames of foundation. and I a: 
glad to know of this matter. But I mu-: 
soon be going; but I should like to hear 
the third plan before I go.”’ 

‘The third condition under which wo: 
er comb will be built is just after the you: 
queen gets to laying in any colony havi) 
cast a swarm. If, after she has been 1: 
ing twoor three days, we take away two 
or three combs and put frames with sta: 
ers in their places, we shall find that th« 
frames will be mainly filled with worker 
comb. As the bees are now over the swarn 
ing fever, and desire worker bees to pr 
mote the welfare of the colony, no drones 
are needed, and the young queens are not 
likely to lay in drone comb. However, we 
are not quite as certain of all worker com) 
in this case as we are in either of the other 
two, as there are plenty of built combs in 
the hive for the young gueen to use, and it 
sometimes happens that the bees will pre- 
fer to leave off storing in the sections and 
build store comb in the frames, thus de- 
feating what we are striving to attain.”’ 

‘* Well, thanks until you are better paid. 
I will try all the plans next year, and then 
I can tell more about how the matter works 
with me. Good day.”’’ 




















IN our last issue I spoke of the fact that 
there were large quantities of white clover, 
red clover, and alsike, in bloom. This is 
quite unusual; and Mr. Wardell, our api- 
arist, who has had many years’ experience 
as a farmer and bee-keeper, says he has 
never known a second crop of white clover 
to yield honey. 


THE great National convention at Den- 


ver was a success. The attendance was 
large. and the number of delegates from 
the various States was greater, I think, 
than at any previous meeting of the Associ- 
ation. In the matter of hospitality and 
warm-hearted welcome, the Colorado bee- 
keepers have set a pace that it will be hard 
for any State or city that may entertain the 
National in the future to beat. Further 
particulars will be given in our next. 





** IRRIGATION FARMING ”’ is the title of a 
500-page book by Lucius M. Wilcox, editor 
of -ield and Farm. It is published by the 
Orange Judd Co., of New York, and is just 
from the press. From a hasty glance at 
the work, and from what I know from per- 
sonal observation of irrigation in the West, 
the author evidently understands the sub- 
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ject of which he treats. I know that many 
of our subscribers in the East as well as 
in the West are interested in this subject; 
and they can do no better than to send to 
the O. Judd Co., as above. The price of 
the book is not mentioned. 





THE DROUTH IN TEXAS. 


\WHILE we bee-keepers of the North-Cen- 
tral States have been suffering from an ex- 
cessive amount of rain and cool weather, 
the bee-keepers of Texas have been ‘‘ en- 
joying’’ the very opposite condition—drouth, 
parched ground and vegetation, and a long, 
long waiting for rain that came too late. 
It has been many a year since bee-keeping 
came so near being a failure in the Lone 
Star State; for it is one of the few States 
where the bees make a good living for them- 
selves and their owners nearly every year. 

There are thousands of acres of unoccu- 
pied territory remote from centers of popula- 
tion, that will support bees. Those who de- 
sire more information would do well to 
write to Mr. Udo Toepperwein, 438 West 
Houston St., San Antonio, Texas. He will 
take pleasure in steering you into locali-; 
ties where you will not be encroaching on 
some other person’s territory. But do not 
go anywhere without making a thorough in- 
vestigation, writing to everybody you can 
get hold of. So far as possible we shall be 
willing to furnish names of parties in such 
localities. 


MR. TOEPPERWEIN AND HIS BRIDE. 


DuRING the first of September we were 
honored with a call from Mr. Udo Toepper- 
wein and wife, who were then on their wed- 
ding-trip. Mr. T. has charge of the Root 
Co.’s branch at San Antonio, Texas. He 
is a stalwart six-footer of fine appearance 
and pleasing address. Mrs. T. seems to 
be a full complement of her ‘‘ other half.’’ 

It will be remembered that, some time 
ago, I took a picture of Mr. T. at his home 
in Texas. I asked him to look his very 
prettiest and imagine that his ‘‘ best girl’’ 
was looking at him. He complied with my 
instructions, and I put the result, picture 
and all, in GLEANINGS. At the time I 
stated that our friend had no best girl; that 
he was of marriageable age, good-looking, 
honest, and good; and that the girl who 
was lucky enough to get him would get a 
prize, and (would you believe it?) ourfriend 
received four letters from some nice young 
ladies. To all of these he turned a deaf 
ear, as it was not his style to court at ‘‘long 
range.’’? Well, to make a long story short, 
e grew tired of single blessedness and of 
»oarding out, and has now taken unto him- 
self a helpmeet from his own city, and pro- 

oses to live henceforth in good orthodox 
tashion. 

GLEANINGS extends its congratulations, 

nd wishes the well-matched couple a life 

f happiness and prosperity. Perhaps a 
ttle later on I may be able to introduce to 
‘ou the better half, having shown some 
ime ago—well, perhaps the ‘‘ poorer”’ half. 
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EXPERIMENTS MADE AT MEDINA ON THE 
VARIOUS METHODS OF RENDERING 
WAX UNDER PRESSURE. 

AFTER having tried various plans sent to 
us for rendering wax out of old comb, we 
think we have devised a method whereby a 
home-made machine can be built that will 
do very good work, although, of course, 
not so rapidly nor so conveniently as our 
German wax-extractor. The accompany- 
ing engraving was made before the experi- 
ment was performed, hence a few changes 
will be apparent, as all theories aré si ge 

or less changed in actual practice. 


The tub can be made of an ordinary wa- “ 


ter-tight barrel, sawed off to make it about. 
one foot in depth. The sides and bottom 
should be ribbed with sticks to allgw,the 
wax to flow off more easily. The plungef. 
is simply a heavy round board with cross- 
pieces to strengthen, and also pane under- 
neath. 

To begin operations, wrap’ ‘up? securely 
about 5 lbs. of old comb or slimgum—in 
cheese-cloth, and place the package in the 
tub. The best results can not be obtained 
if, after pressing, the ‘‘cheese’’ is more 
than an inch and a half thick. By experi- 
ence only can one tell how much slumgum 
to take, for the amount of wax differs. 

Next, pour over the package of slumgum 
one good-sized pailful of boiling water, and, 
after letting it stand a moment, until the 
wax begins to come to the surface, apply 
the pressure. We do not think it practica- 
ble to try to get the wax off the top of the 
hot water, either by dipping or by a spout, 
as is shown in the engraving. The layer 
of wax is so comparatively thin that it is 
better, after pressing, to pour off water and 
wax together. After standing awhile the 
wax will harden and be in good shape for 
melting up for market, etc. From the small 
amount of hot water that is needed, it is 
less trouble to change it each time; for if 
three or four pails are kept going it will be 
an easy matter. 

After the pressure is applied once thor- 
oughly, turn the water and wax off; double 
the cheese over, and again squeeze it. By 
actual weight, 15 oz. was obtained the first 
time from 4 lbs. of old comb, dirt, etc., and 
5 oz. the second. A third pressing does not 
pay. 

There are a great many inquiries as to 
which is most convenient, rapid, and thor- 
ough — pressure under hot water, pressure 
in steam, or pressure on wax that has been 
heated in another vessel. With hot water 
one can get the same amount of wax as 
with steam, other things being equal; but 
it takes longer, and is more complicated. 
It has been suggested that the hot water 
will do better work than steam because of 
the fact that, since wax floats on water, the 
minute that a particle of wax is pressed 
out from the cheese-cloth it will rise to the 
surface out of the way—acting on the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘taking in the slack.’’ Those 
who suggested this, however, had not tried 
both plans, and admitted that the idea was 
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simply a theory. If they would try they 
would find, as we have done, that the wax 
will drop down from the slumgum when 
steam is used, just as readily as it will 
float up in the hot water. 

We have not had success with the third 
method, although some may have had. It 
is very difficult to keep the wax from burn- 
ing when heated in another place unless it 
is heated in hot water. If this is done, 
part of the wax will melt out and come to 
the surface, just enough of it to cause trou- 
ble, and yet too much to throw away en- 
tirely. After burning one’s fingers in get- 
ting the hot wax transferred from the heat- 
ing-pan to the press, a great deal of heat 
will be lost; and when the wax comes in 
contact with the cold press it is so chilled 
that not all of it can come out; and what 
does come, often sticks to the cheese-cloth, 
and refuses to run. 















































A, lever, 12 feet long ; B, ha’f-' arrel ; ©, standard ; D, cleat- 
ed pressure-disk ; k, block, ' olted to hous ; F, spout tor wax 


as on top of hot water. Dotted line showx hot-water and 
wax line. H, loose p'ece 0: wor! to prevent (he bottom from 
being pressed out. G, under s.de of D, showing cleats. 

Some one may say that continued press- 
ing will heat the press sufficiently to keep 
the wax from chilling. This is true in 
part; but some time must elapse before the 
next pressing, and this enables the press to 
become almost completely cold. So we con- 
fine our experiments now to steam or hot 
water; and, although we much prefer steam, 
we do not advocate its use in our home-made 
press, because of the difficulty most bee- 
keepers would have in getting it. 

And now comes the question of the meth- 
od of applying the pressure; viz., whether 
to use a lever or a screw. Actual figures 
show that a boy can exert more force with 
such a screw as is used on our German ex- 
tractor than a man could with a four-inch 
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twelve-foot oak lever. So a lever for a 
large machine is out of the question; bui 
for this home-made press, where smalle: 
amounts of refuse are worked with, it j- 
another matter. We will discuss both the 
lever and the screw, and let the reader tr: 
both if he desires. 

The lever is much quicker to operate, ani! 
does, on the average, as good work, be- 
cause it has the power to press the sma!! 
amount of old comb or slumgum down to 4 
thin layer. But the screw will do the same 
work with very little effort, only it takes a 
little longer; also, the lever must have a 
very strong support, such as a good stoii‘ 
post and floor, and it makes one man work 
very hard to operate it. Very likely some, 
after trying both, would prefer the lever 
and some the screw. Theengraving shows 
clearly how the lever is operated. The 
screw is an ordinary carpenter’s bench-vise 
screw, which can be obtained at any hard- 
ware store. Two hard-wood cross-arms 
are needed —one below the tub and one 
above, which has, of course, the nut for the 
screw. Two cross-sticks should be placed, 
one on each side of the tub and between the 
cross-arms, and the whole clamped firmly 








together with half-inch bolts having heavy 
washers. These bolts should be outside 
the cross-sticks, and should be long enough 
to extend a little above the upper cross-arm. 
The cross-sticks should be about an inch 
longer than the depth of the tub, so that the 
latter may be slid out from the frame to 
leave it free for pouring out water, taking 
out slumgum, etc. We do not claim that 
this method is the only one, by any means; 
but from our experiments it seems very sat- 
isfactory for one, the material for which 
can easily be obtained by almost any bee- 
keeper. 

In A. R. Bostock’s article in this journal 
(July 15) he objects to the use of the screw 
because it pressed the wax down on one 
side of the pan and not on theother. Well, 
if he was careful to have his slumgum about 
level before he applied the pressure, and if 
his screw was as nearly perpendicular to 
the bottom of the pan as possible, he would 
not be bothered inthisway. Healsospeaks 
of the pressure of the lever as being contin- 
ual, and that of a screw requiring one to 
stand over turning it, which, he says, would 
hinder him from going away. If he used a 
screw by the method just described, the 
wax would all be squeezed out in a very 
few moments, and he would soon be ready 
to fix up a new batch so that he woul 
have no desire to go away. He ‘‘ consid- 
ers’’ that he gets more strength from one 
lever than from several screws. If he would 
figure he would find that, with one screw. 
the same amount of force exerted, he would 
probably get the pressure of several levers. 

The subject of wax-presses is one thai 
needs very careful attention. One would 
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probably be astonished if he could know 
the actual amount of wax and money wast- 
ed in throwing old comb away, or even in 
iepending entirely upon solar extractors. 
The subject is also a treacherous one. 
Plans that in theory seem perfect are very 
apt to have some serious defect in actual 
practice. On the other hand, some people 
may scoff at a method in theory, which, 
when the experiment is made, may prove 
very satisfactory. Therefore if there are 
those who feel inclined to answer this edi- 
torial we would ask that they give our 
method a most careful test along with their 
own or some other method before they con- 
demn it. 
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SAN FRANCISCO } BEE-KEEPING IN SUTTER 
CO., CAL.; CARPET GRASS } PLACER MIN- 
ING, AND ITS EFFECTS ON AGRICULTURE} 
HOW THOUSANDS OF ACRES OF LAND 
HAVE BEEN RUINED TO SATISFY THE 
GREED FOR GOLD. 


Bidding our friend I. D. Flory good by I 
took the train for San Francisco, the far- 
famed city of the Golden Gate, situated on 
the beautiful Bay of San Francisco. I had 
heard of the wickedness of that great city, 
but I was not prepared to see such a *‘ wide- 


THE CARPET GRASS THAT YIELDS SO MUCH FINE 
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open town.’’ Prostitutes, I was told, ply 
their vocation on some of the principal 
streets ; gambling goes right on in plain 
sight, apparently without let or hindrance. 
Saloons—why, they are thicker on the prin- 
cipal business streets than I ever saw else- 
where, and I have been in all the large 
cities of the United States. Suicides, I un- 
derstand, are more frequent there than in 
any other city in the world except Paris. 

But not all is bad in San Francisco, by 
any means. Some of the finest churches 
anywhere can be seen within a short dis- 
tance from these gilded places of iniquity. 
Good people there are in large numbers, 
and the time will come—is sure to come— 
when they will be in the majority, and the 
political forces that now rule and make the 
town ‘‘ wide open’’ will be put down, and 
the city, with its commercial advantages, 
will indeed become the gateway of the world. 

The climate, while it is a little cool, is 
delightful and bracing; and one feels a 
thrill of invigoration after leaving the hot 
desert lands of the interior of the State. 

I met two or three bee-keepers, and just 
missed seeing T. G. Newman, formerly ed- 
itor of the American Bee Journal, and 
General Manager of the National Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association. I had a number of little 
chats with G. G. Wickson, of G. G. Wick- 
son & Co., the supply dealers of San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Wickson has an extensive house- 
apiary a few miles from thecity. This I 
did not see. 

I next went northward to Sacramento, 
and met Mr. A. S. Hopkins, the local sup- 
ply dealer, stopping for a few hours only. 
Then I went a little further north to Nico- 
laus, where are located the Wessing Broth- 
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ers, around whom seem to cluster the bee- 
keeping interests of Sutter Co. 

This county, as a bee-keeping center, de- 
serves more than a passing reference. At 
the time of my visit the United States gov- 
ernment had sent a committee of Senators 
and Representatives to the little town to in- 
vestigate the effect of placer, or, rather, 
hydraulic mining, on the fertile valleys. 
The greed for gold is so great that power- 
ful streams of water (in the hands of rich 
syndicates) are turned against the sides of 
the mountains, practically undermining and 
washing them away so that the debris and 
silt wash down the rivers, overflowing their 
banks into the fertile valleys below, carry- 











j- H. ERICK’S ELEVATED BEE-YARD, END VIEW. 


ing ruin and desolation in its wake. Among 
the chief sufferers from this destructive * 
method of gold-washing were the people 
round about Nicolaus. So extensive had 
been the washings for gold that the old bed 
of the river had been filled up, and had 
overflowed its banks repeatedly, carrying 
silt and all sorts of debris over the land 
round about. Ranches that were worth 
large sums of money had become mere 
wastes, and theowners bankrupt. But bee- 
keeping, fortunately, was not entirely snuff- 
ed out. 

A cry went up (and has been going up 
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ever since) to the State and national govern 
ments, from the suffering ranchers, pray 
ing for relief. Immense dikes were then 
put up on each side of the river, to keep th 
water within its banks; but now and thei: 
the embankments would break, and th 
land would be devastated by a flood, crop 
ruined, and the people driven from the: 
once fertile lands. In spite of protest, i: 
spite of petitions, in spite of every thing. 
the gold-miners kept on with their work o: 
ruin. The small amount of gold secured, ! 
was told, would not degin to compensate fo: 
the fearful loss of land. 

On this occasion of which I speak, th: 
United States Senators and Representa 
tives were there to look after 
the interests of the ranchers, 
for certain it was the interests 
of the miner and of the farmer 
were conflicting. So bitter is 
the feeling that at times there 
is bloodshed; and as I looked 
over those conflicting interests 
I could not help thinking of the 
conflict of interests between 
the pear-men and bee-keepers. 

But in this case the bee-men 
were suffering with the farm- 
ers, for the growing of alfalfa, 
that was once profitable, had 
been discontinued on a gooil 
many ranches, simply because 
the land was buried up under 
the silt from the gold-wash- 
ings. Inthe mean time, while 
Congress is deliberating and 
doing nothing, the people are 
suffering, and the feeling be- 
tween the rancher and the 
miner was becoming more and 
more strained. 

A WONDERFUL HONEY-PLANT, 
CARPET GRASS. 

But, very fortunately for the 
bee-keeper in Sutter Co., the 
demise of the alfalfa was fol- 
lowed by the beautiful little 
carpet grass. It thrives on dry 
land, and yields immensequan- 
tities of honey. It grows all 
over the vicinity, gives forth 
honey of the finest quality. 
from the middle of May until 
frost comes on in the fall. The 
bees will sometimes gather as 
much as 8 lbs. of honey a day 
from it; but 3 lbs. is usually considered a 
good yield. From three-fourths to four- 
fifths of all the honey in Sutter Co. comes 
from this source; and so important has it 
come to be that the little alfalfa that is 
grown does not cut much of a figure in the 
production of honey. 

The carpet grass makes a very thick and 
heavy matted growth; and as one walks 
over it he imagines he is walking on very 
rich heavy plush carpet, for it gives spring 
and elasticity to the step. Taking out my 
largest camera I took a full-sized picture of 
it, and the result, nearly life size, is before 
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J. H. ERICK’S BEE-YARD (SIDE VIEW). 


But perhaps some of our readers will not 
recognize it under the name of carpet grass. 
It is known in Minnesota as ‘‘shower 
grass;’’ in some localities as ‘‘sheep clo- 
ver;’’ in others as ‘‘mahala grass.’’ Isaw 
some of it in the vicinity of Hanford, and 
was told by Mr. J. F. Flory that it was an 
excellent honey-plant. Thinking some of 
our readers who are located in the vicinity 


of dry lands would like to try it in their io- 
calities, I made arrangements with Mr. J. 
H. Erick, of Nicolaus, Cal., to supply the 
seed in small lots to all who may apply. I 
do not mean he will furnish it free, by any 
means; but he or the Wessing Brothers, of 
the same place, will, I believe, furnish it at 
a moderate price. 

I am not in the habit of giving free ad- 








ONE OF THE WESSING BROTHERS’ BEE YARDS. 
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vertisements of this kind in our editorial 
columns; but I have an idea that carpet 
grass can be grown in other localities in 
the United States as a forage-plant for bees; 
for if it can have a hot dry cli- 
mate it will spread, seeming to 
prefer lands that are barren and 
waste, just as sweet clover does 
in the East. I do not think it 
is a noxious weed; and those of 
our friends who wish to try it 
can, I feel sure, do so without 
any danger of bringing a pest 
to their localities. 
I met several prominent bee- 
keepers in this vicinity, among 
them being the Wessing Broth- 
ers; one man who owns 700 col- 
onies, but did not want his 
name given in print; J. H. Er- 
ick, just referred to; George M. 
Tyler, and a number of others. 
On account of the river over- 
flowing its banks it became nec- 
essary for bee-keepers on the 
lower lands to put their hives 
up high on benches. I took two 
or three snap shots, one of the 
Wessing Brothers’ yard and 
two of J. H. Erick’s apiaries, 
which will serve as a fair sam- 
ple of other yards in that vicinity. You 
will note that the hives are set up high, 
clear above ground, above the highest wa- 
ter-line, and are located in the shade wher- 
ever possible; for I understand colonies in 
the shade do better than those out in the sun. 
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RAMBLE 210. 
A Trip to Guines ; Bananas for Shade. 





BY RAMBLER. 


Senior Fred Somerford has much more 
sweetness about him than the average bee- 
man. Besides the honey from 700 colonies 
of bees he has tons and tons of sweetness 
from thirty acres of sugar-cane. He does 
not believe in carrying all his eggs in one 
basket, but has interests in cattle and hogs. 





APIARY OF HEDDON HIVES UNDER THE BANANAS, 
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He thinks the bee business can never be 
learned, for every year new and ga ng 
conditions arise; but in the cattle busine 

all is very simple. 


All he has to do is ne 


EXAMINING HEDDON FRAMES. 


get 300 or more head of cattle, turn them 
out to pasture, and in a few months sell 
them for beef. 

He is not an optimist about the future of 
the honey business in Cuba, as so much de- 
pends upon yields, tariffs, and demands. 
Still, he thinks even at present prices, if a 
person is willing to leave all social privi- 
leges, and get back into the remote parts"of 
Cuba, there is money in it. ae 

Senior Fred has just such a location him. 
self. He is the only American in Catalina, 
and depends upon native help for all his 
work. Hecan talk Spanish like a native; 
and as he was a prominent factor in the in- 
surrection, and on the Cuban side, these 
people all look up to him with much admi- 
ration, and come to him for advice upon all 
topics. This confidence of the natives is 
not abused for personal gains, and Senior 

Fred is really the head man in 
that portion of Cuba. 


In our evening talks he in- 
formed me that I would be in- 
terested in an apiary out to- 
ward Guines; and what partic- 
ularly interested me was the 
fact that the Heddon hive was 
used in the apiary. The next 
morning W. W. and I made an 
early start, and in two hours we 
found the farm of Dr. Carlos des 
Vernine, where he has an apia- 
ry of about 150 colonies, in Hed- 
don hives. The doctor has a 
large medical practice in Ha- 
vana, and has plenty of money 
to spend upon farming and bee- 
keeping, and every thing on the 
farm and in the apiary is up- 
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to-date, and made in the most substantial 
manner. Bananas gave shade to the hives, 
and I have found that quite a number of 
bee-men resort to this quick-growing and 
large-leaved tree for shade. The apiary 
was in charge of an alert young Cuban; 
and 800 gallons, or 8 bocoys, had already 
been extracted. The regular eight-frame 
hive and an occasional ten-frame hive are 
used; and the queen-excluder is freely used; 
and I think by keeping the queen down to 
one shallow super, the bees allowed her to 
fill it with brood, and put their honey all 
above. In this matter I saw one advantage 
of the Heddon hive above others; but Bro. 
Somerford would have none of it. 




















EXTRACTING 


I discovered that the hive was somewhat 
in disfavor on account of the swelling pro- 
pensity of the frames and thumbscrews; 
then the hive must be well made to work 
smoothly, and it was evident that some mis- 
takes had been made in the putting-up of 
these hives. It is quite possible that the 
inventor of the hive had an idea that he had 
reached perfection when the hive was plac- 
ed before the public; but from my own ex- 
perience with the hive, the supports to the 
frames and compression by thumbscrews 
are capable of much improvement, and will 
be subject to it in the near future. 

I learned that, from these causes, and not 
from the. system itself, the doctor was about 
to change to the regular L. hive. 

The doctor’s honey-house was a very sub- 
stantial stone building. My photo of the 
interior was necessarily cramped, and I 
have allowed the artist to touch out the 
cramped portions to show more clearly how 
the extracting was done. 
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Perhaps the reader will remember how 
the Rambler overcame the problem of mak- 
ing a drop from tank to can in Central Cal- 
ifornia; but here we find the doctor accom- 
plishing the same thing in a different way. 
By referring to the photo you will first no- 
tice the 100-gallon bocoy. Above this is a 
400-gallon tank; above this the four-frame 
Cowan extractor and a Dadant uncapping- 
can. We might dignify this elevation as 
the gallery, fully seven feet from the floor, 
and having a substantial railing around it, 
and provided with substantial stairs. 

The supers to be extracted are piled on 
the floor, and two hives at a time are ele- 
vated to the gallery by the rope and pulley, 











AND OUTFIT. 


as shown. Whenextracted, and the frames 
replaced, a number of supers are let down 
together. 

The large window by the young man is 
covered with wire cloth, and there is a 
brilliant light for all operations. 

There is not the least doubt but this drop 
from extractor to tank, from tank to bocoy, 
is most agreeable and effective. As to the 
elevation of all supers to the gallery, I be- 
lieve I should prefer that as automatic as 
the other, and would plan with that end in 
view. 

In an ante-room I found a box fully 6 ft. 
square. This could also be elevated by 
means of weights, cords, and pulleys. Emp- 
ty combs could be piled up in proper racks; 
then sulphur was set on fire, and the tight 
box dropped over the burning brimstone, 
and there was a most effectual moth-eradi- 
cation. 

The young Cuban in attendance tcl1 Mr. 
S. thit one day, after the sulphur fumes 
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had been started, the rope broke and down 
came the box, almost catching him under 
it and eradicating him. 

I was pleased to find all of these novel 
devices, for it shows the doctor to be much 
of an inventor, and resourceful. He has 
another apiary of about 200 colonies within 
a few miles of Artemisa, and near to Mr. 
Hochstein. 

The doctor’s helpers were very hospita- 
ble; and when we left they proffered us 
milk and coffee, and we parted from them 
with ‘‘muchas gracias’’ and the proper 
number of adios. 

In Guines valley we found a few Ameri- 
cans doing a prosperous business at winter 
gardening. Their tomatoes and egg-plants 
were shipped tothe States. W. W. stopped 
to interview every one of them. None of 
these parties was up to bees, and I doubt 
if the business would have been profitable 
in their lccations; for on this trip we found 
places where appearances were against 
honey production. But W. W. had a very 
hopeful view of matters; and after we struck 
the smooth calzada we fell to discussing, or 
W. W. did, or, rather, gave a series of lec- 
tures upon almost every known topic, from 
the descent of Darwin to the ascent of Santos 
Dumont. He had just changed off from the 
planet Mars as a honey country to the prob- 
able fate of the Sphynx of Egypt, when he 
startled me with the energetic exclamation, 
**Why, hello, Rambler! here is an apiary. 
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How in time did we miss that when we 
came south?’’ 

‘*Don't know, Bro. W. W., unless it was 
when we had that heated discussion about 





THE FIERCE CUBAN BEE-KEEPER. 


a flying-machine. That is a new apiary 
too; two or three hundred colonies; shall 
we stop and view it?’’ 

‘*‘Of course, we will,’’ said W. W. ‘‘I 
believe that apiary belongs to those aduana 
men in Havana—just what I wanted to 
find. Let’s find out if they are getting 
much honey? ’’ 
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‘*“Why, yes,’’ said I; ‘‘there 
istheir top buggy under the shed. 
One or both of them must be here, 
sure.’’ 

With happy—yes, almost joy- 
ful — anticipations we hastened 
to the cabin. Around it were 
piles of new bee-hives. W. W. 
shouted, and rattled a cover on 
an empty hive, and made noise 
enough to arouse the seven sleep- 
ers. We were anticipating the 
appearance of a person with a 
smile on his face, the glad hand 
extended, and a cordial welcome. 
Our faces were wreathed with 
our happiest smiles, when sud- 
denly a stranger, a Cuban, came 
around the corner of the cabin. 
Well, you never saw smiles drop 
quicker. I really thought W. 
W.’s whole jaw was going to 
fall. That savage Cuban, with 
his ever ready machete, ordered 
us off the place. 

**Nooneallowed tolook around. 
Vamos, Americanos ; dogs and 
every thing.’’ 

‘*But can I take a photo? ”’ 

‘* Vamos, camera; vamos.’’ 

We did vamos; but I reflected 
that the savage Cuban did not 
own the whole country, and 
mounted the stone fence across 
the calzada and took a snap shot; 
but, owing to the strain on my 
nerves, the photo was N. G. 
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Of course, if the aduanas had been there 
al! would have been different. But it is all 
right. The only harm done was the spoil- 
iny of such beautiful smiles as we had pre- 
pared. 

\s a friend (and Mr. S. joins me) I 
d would advise Messrs. Aduana to put a less 
savage man at the head of that apiary. 
Suffice it to say, we learned nothing about 
the apiary and its productions, and we 
soon after dropped into Havana, sad and 
tired. 























AN ABC SCHOLAR’S APIARY. 


Inclosed you will find one of my kodak 
pictures of one of your A B C scholar’s api- 
ary in its third year, numbering 20 colo- 
nies. They are all in Danzenbaker hives 
but two, which are home-made. 
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and for the production of a fine grade of 
comb honey I have not the least idea that 
there is another hive in existence that will 
compare favorably with it, and I am fairly 
well posted in that line. 

Last spring one of my colonies (which, at 
that time, were all in L. hives) had about 
a third of its combs built, being a late sec- 
ond swarm of the previous season; and, be- 
ing short of queens, I removed the queen in 
order to have some cells started. In re- 
moving the cells I overlooked two of them, 
with the result that the colony cast a very 
weak swarm with a virgin queen. This 
swarm I hived on three frames of starters 
in a Danzenbaker hive. There were actu- 
ally about three pints of bees. 

This was just at the commencement of the 
clover flow, which was very poor here. 
Since that, and before the buckwheat flow, 
I have taken four full frames of sealed 
brood from that colony, so you can see that 
it could not have been strong. 

I have taken 21 sections of A No. 1 in 
grade, from that colony, and it is just fin- 
ishing a full super of 32 sections; in fact, 
they are all sealed except the outside row 
of cells. 

I believe 
brood from 


that, if I had not taken any 
it, it would have finished 100 





GILPIN’S APIARY OF DANZENBAKER HIVES. 


The queen I got of you last year isa 
dandy. Her bees gathered 128 lbs. of as 
nice white honey as you ever saw, up till 
Tuly 15, and they have another super near- 
ly filled. H. G. GILPIN. 

Winnebago, Minn. 


\ CRITICISM ON THE DANZENBAKER HIVE. 

Mr. F. Danzenbaker:—I feel that I should 
write you a few lines in regard to your bee- 
hive. I have given it a very thorough trial 
this season, and have found it to be, for all 
purposes, the very best hive I have used; 


sections, as our buckwheat flow was the 
best we ever had. 

There is only one thing against the Dan- 
zenbaker hive in this locality; namely, pro- 
polis. I am substituting OE for closed-end 
frames, and they are much better; but they 
do not give the satisfaction in other ways 
that the closed frames do, and I find it dif- 
ficult to maintain an accurate bee-space 
between the frame and supporting-cleat. 

There is one other feature which, how- 
ever, can be easily remedied; that is, the 
heads of the rivets in the section-holders 
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should be countersunk, as they project so 
as to interfere with the sections. 
F. X. SPANGLE. 
Coalport, Pa., Sept. 7. 


[Mr. Danzenbaker, who is with us just 
now, replies:] 

Your kind report of success, and sugges- 
tions for the betterment of my hive, are 
alike encouraging and gratefully appreci- 
ated. 

Bees instinctively seal with pitch-like 
propolis all cracks and corners to retain 
bee heat and exclude young wax-worms; 
otherwise they could not exist. Better for 
all concerned to help them reduce the need 
of it to the lowest limit. 

The A. I. Root Co. is now using special 
machines, cutting both ends of stock at 
once, securing absolute accuracy in fix- 
tures that will fit together like minted 
coins, so that closed-end frames properly 
nailed and keyed up will have no spaces to 
be glued, and the inconvenience of handling 
will be as nothing compared with their es- 
tablished advantages over open-end or loose 
frames, which I zever use. 

The rivet-heads are now made thinner, so 
that they are easily driven even with the 
surface, clear of the sections, by placing 
the end-bars on the end of a hard-wood 
block or heavy piece of iron with a hole for 
the rivet to pass through.—F. D. 





‘THE EFFECT OF THE DROUTH IN TEXAS} 
THE AVAILABLE BEE LOCATIONS IN THE 
STATE. 

I visited Wharton, Beeville, Floresville, 
and Uvalde. I found the bees in good con- 
dition, and the bee-keepers doing well at 
all these places except at Uvalde. At the 
latter place they are suffering from a very 
severe drouth—so severe, in fact, that the 
present year’s honey crop was practically 
a failure. At the present time many of the 
bees in that locality are dead, with a good 
chance for many more to die if rains do not 
come. There is no doubt that, in average 
seasons, that is a good honey country-—— the 
best, perhaps, that can be found in this 
country. However, there are plenty of 
other places in this State that are just as 
good, only they are not yet developed, and 
therefore are not known to the bee-keepers 
at large. That reminds me that, in case 
any one inquires of you regarding the honey 
resources of this State, with a view to lo- 
cating here in the bee business, I shall be 
glad to correspond with them. By doing 
soIcan prevent them from going into lo- 
calities that are likely to be overstocked, 
and can, on the other hand, send them to 
fine localities that are as yet entirely un- 
occupied. WILMON NEWELL, 
Assistant Entomologist at the Agricultural 

and Mechanical College. 

College Station, Texas. 





A COUPLE OF LITTLE KINKS. 
To those who have very much transfer- 
ring to do, the following is a very handy 
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article. The frame is made of wood, and 
joined as above, and then strung with 
chalk-line. To transfer from a Hoffman :) 
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a Danzenbaker frame, place the forme: 
with comb on the frame, and then use an 
empty Danzenbaker frame as a model to 
cut by. The drip passes down between 
the cords, which is generally a great nui 
sance. 


The next affair, which I consider a great 
improvement over the old way, is merely 
two blocks of wood a trifle thicker than a 
bee-escape board, to be placed in front of 
and between the super and brood-chamber, 
when the escape-board can be slid in from 
the rear without raising the super 45°, as 
is the rule, thereby decreasing the danger 
from bee-stings, also the uncapping of the 
honey. CHAS. E. SELCHOW. 

Port Chester, N. Y. 


[Your method of inserting the bee-escape 
board involves considerable work. The 
lifting-up of one end of the super, inserting 
the blocks, then lifting up the other end, 
all takes time. The general plan is to lift 
the super up at one end, tilting it so it wil! 
stand at an angle of 45 degrees to the 
brood-chamber, when the bee-escape can be 
set in place, the super let down on the bee- 
escape, and the whole aligned into position. 
It is not necessary to lift the whole super, 
as you will see, by this plan.—Ep. ] 





WHAT TO DO WITH BITTER HONEY IN SEC- 
TIONS. 

I have twenty supers filled with the Ideal 

sections, and they are all sealed over full 

with the bitterweed honey, which is of no 
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use except feeding, and I shall not need 
that, for all of the colonies have about thir- 
ty to forty pounds each for winter, which is 
much more than is necessary in this sec- 
tion. I have an idea of leaving it on the 
hives, and just about the time they begin 
bringing in pollen next spring I intend 
taking the supers off and letting the bees 
clean out the sections by the slow-robbing 
plan. Would it not be better to uncap the 
honey, or, still better, extract it? After 
they have cleaned up the combs, and new 
honey is coming in, I will put the supers 
with the drawn combs back on the hives, 
and the bees can fill them rapidly with the 
new honey. Would you leave the supers 
on the hives, or take them off ? I am sure 
that I can keep them on the hives; but if I 
take them off now I shall have to do some- 
thing to keep out the wax-worms. 
ing here is no problem, as there is never 
ten days that the bees can not fly. 
Hazlehurst, Miss. J. S. WISE. 


[I would take the honey off now. If left 
on the hives the bees might, later on, take 
it down in the brood-nest, but during the 
time they would soil and discolor the sec- 
tions. 

If the honey is bitter, and unfit for win- 
ter food, I would feed it out by the slow- 
robbing process as directed in the ABC 
of Bee Culture, next spring. It is not nec- 
essary to uncap the combs, for the bees can 
do it cheaper than you can. In your local- 
ity the bitter honey would do no harm, 
probably, if fed out by the slow-robbing 
process at any time. 

Stack the supers off to one side of the 
yard, and make an entrance so narrow 
that only one bee can get in at a time—Ep. ] 





THE ORTON TENEMENT HIVE IN THE ABC. 


You will do me a great favor by answer- 
ing the following questions: 

Is Orton’s tenement hive double-walled 
itself, and packed between ? 

When this hive is used, are bees left in 
all summer? If they are, why could they 
not be taken out during summer ? 

If it is not double-walled and packed, is 
there any packing material used between 
the hives ? 

I use your eight-frame Dovetailed hive. 

Callaway, Va. B. L. FISHER. 


[The Orton tenement hive, as described 
in the A BC, is packed between the walls. 
The kind of packing is not very material, 
provided it is loose and porous. Planer 
shavings, wheat or oat chaff, forest leaves, 
dry straw, any and all of them will do 
very well. 

Yes, the bees are left on the hive all 
summer, though they may be taken out if 
preferred. In the case of all tenement 
hives, there is no packing material used 
between the several brood-nests. Very 
often a cluster of one colony will be close 
up to the separating wall on the tenement 
side of which there is another cluster, and 
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the combined heat of the two serves mate- 
ka keep up the warmth of the cluster. 
—Ep. 





BRUSHED SWARMS ; MORE QUESTIONS CON- 
CERNING. 


I am much interested in your article on 
‘*Brushed or Shook Swarms”’ (page 640). 
Will you kindly answer the following ques- 
tions? 

1. What do you do with the hive the bees 
come from? 

2. Do you give it a new queen? or, after 
the bees are all hatched, shake them in 
front of the other? 

3. What month would you do this in 
Massachusetts? 

4. Do you make the Danz. hive with self- 
spacing frames? 

There are some of us who would like to 
try them, but we do not want closed-end 
frames. 

I have asked twoof your supply men, and 
they claim that the Danz. hive has only 
closed-end frames. 


Ayer, Mass., Aug. 11. F. P. Bricecs. 


[1. The hives from which the bees come 
can be placed alongside of the new hive if 
the old stands are put in a new location. 

2. The old hive may be given a laying 
queen, or it may be allowed to raise a queen 
of its own from a cell. 

3. The time to make brushed swarms 
will all depend on the time when the honey 
begins to come in. No definite time on the 
calendar could be assigned, as the seasons 
vary so from year to year; but when the 
honey-flow commences, then the swarms 
should be brushed. 

4. We make the Danzenbaker hives with 
self-spacing frames to accommodate a cer- 
tain class of customers who do not like the 
closed-end frames.—EDb. ] 





SWEET CLOVER IN THE SOUTH, AND ITS 
YIELD PER COLONY. 

I can report the best crop for several 
years. My bees averaged a little over 100 
pounds per colony, and a good many of 
them went 150, and some of them nearly 
200, all extracted. The bees had practical- 
ly no attention at all except to clean off the 
honey-boards in the spring and rob them 
twice. The crop could easily have been 
made to average 150 pounds, and I dare 
say such men as Miller, Doolittle, and 
Coggshall would have got an average of 
200 pounds. The principal part of our 
crop here is from sweet clover. 

J. M. Cutts. 

Montgomery, Ala., Aug. 25. 


A PLAN TO GET BEES UP INTO THE SUPERS. 


As I see some are having the same diffi- 
culty in getting bees to go up into the su- 
pers that I had, I will tell you my experi- 
ence. I put two or three sections of honey 
in the super, and the lower part of the hive; 
the combs were not all filled in the bottom 
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with honey and young bees, and the bees 
took the honey from the super and carried 
it down and filled the bottom full; then I 
took the two outside combs that were full of 
honey, and put them inside near the center 
of the hive, and moved the combs with brood 
outside (do not do it in cool weather), and 
the bees took the honey out of those combs 
and carried it up into the super and went 
to building new comb in the super. 
C. K. CARTER. 

Eagle Grove, Ia., Aug. 24. 

TROUBLE FROM LETTING BEES CLEAN OUT 
EXTRACTING-FRAMES. 

Is it best to let the bees clean out the ex- 
tracting-frames after extracting, before put- 
ting them back on the hive? When I put 
them back on the hive the ground will be 
thickly strewn with dead bees in a short 
time, and they keep up the fight for two or 
three days thereafter. Would it be best to 
let the bees clean out the frames after ex- 
tracting, before putting them away for the 
winter? Also would it be best to let the 
bees take out the honey from the sections or 
comb honey that was not capped or sealed 
before putting it away for winter? 

Some time in June I noticed the bees 
bringing out young bees. They were 
white, but had wings, and I suppose they 
were almost ready to hatch. What was 
the matter? Miss M. J. EDWARDS. 

Hopeside, Va., Aug. 12. 


[Letting the bees clean out or lick dry the 
combs that have just been extracted some- 
times leads to wholesale robbing. While 
expert bee-keepers can manage to let the 
bees do the cleaning without much trouble, 
a beginner will sometimes start a fearful 
row among the bees. As a general thing 
the combs just extracted should be put back 
into the hive from which they came, or some 
other hive needing extracting-combs. No 
robbing will result from such progedure, 
unless it be after the honey season or unless, 
too, the entrance was too large and the col- 
ony weak. With an ordinary entrance a 
strong colony ought to take care of two or 
three sets of extracting-combs without any 
robbing at any season of the year. 

Another plan that has been used with 
very good results is to pile the extracted 
combs up on a bottom-board, five or six su- 
pers one upon another, with a tighter-fitting 
cover over all. At the bottom of this pile of 
combs there should be a very small en- 
trance, large enough to let in only one 
bee at a time. This permits of a_ spe- 
cies of ‘‘slow robbing’’ by which the bees 
are allowed to clean out the combs without 
creating much disturbance. 

Sections partly filled can be cleaned out 
from supers stacked one above the other 
from a smallentrance. Sometimes the bees 
will carry the honey below when it is put 
on an upper story. 

Where the bees carry out young brood 
that is white it may indicate the presence 
of moth-worms. It may indicate that there 
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has been robbing in that hive at some pre 
vious time, or it may show that the bro» 
has been chilled or overheated at some pre- 
vious time.—ED. ] 





WINTERING IN DANZENBAKER HIVES. 


Please inform me how to winter bees in 3 
Danzenbaker hive, the brood-chamber beiny 
so shallow it seems as though the bees 
would not stand the cold weather we are 
liable to have in winter. AlJso please state 
how to get the worms out of a colony « 
bees, and if there is a way of keeping them 
out. Cuas. H. WOLFE. 

Pike’s Creek, Pa., Aug. 25. 


[We have special winter cases that can 
be used over Danzenbaker hives if it is de- 
sired to winter on summer stands. 

If you have a good dry cellar that can be 
darkened, we would advise you to winter 
indoors in the cellar; but be sure to leave a 
good wide entrance. 

Shallow brood-chambers will winter all 
right providing they are properly protected, 
either in or out doors. 

You can get rid of worms easily by intro- 
ducing an Italian queen into the hive. 
Where there is an admixture of Italian 
— will not make much headway. 
—Eb. 


A CORRECTION FOR THE A BC OF BEE CUL- 
TURE. 


In your A BC book, page 97, under the 
subject of feeding back to fill out unfinish- 
ed sections, you advise diluting honey by 
adding fen parts of water to ove of honey. 
Is this correct? It is very thin, and would 
take a long time to get any in. 

N. O. WALKER. 

Franklin, Tenn., Aug. 26. 


[The item to which you refer is a typo- 
graphical error. It should read ‘‘two parts 
of water to one of honey,’’ and I am sur- 
prised that no one has noticed the mistake 
before this. I had not noticed it before, 
and regret that the item has gone out in the 
new edition of the A B C now on the press. 
It is a silly and senseless blunder.—ED. | 


BETTING ON A LOSING GAME. 
Please give me a little information. 
day I made a bet that a quart of honey 
weighs 3 lbs.; but the doctor said it did 
not; so we took a standard quart measure, 


Sun- 


and it weighed 2 lbs. and 15 oz. In the 
A BC book it said 3 lbs. R. PFLUEGER. 
St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 10. 


[I do not believe in the policy of betting. 
It is a losing game sooner or later, and es- 
pecially do we discountenance Sunday bet- 
ting. In answer to your implied ques- 
tion, I can only say that the specific grav- 
ity of honey varies considerably. It may 
run as low as 10 lbs. to the gallon, or as 
high as 12 or 13; but the general average is 
about 11 lbs., and this would make a quart 
run 2 lbs. 12 oz. I would no more think of 
betting on the weight of honey than on 
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which way the wind would blow to-mor- planted. Nearly all pear-trees near here 
‘row. —Ep. ] on black soil are badly blighted. My pear- 
—SSS—— orchard is on high clay land; and, although 

A METHOD OF STAVING TRANSFERRED some trees were white with blossoms, I 
COMBS. have no blight whatever. I have only such 


send you a cut of my wire hooks used Varieties as are not subject to blight—Keiff- 
.— noid combs in Plog Last year €&! Garber, Duchess; and now to have good 
when transferring some bees from boxes to fruit of any kind we must have bees or 
frame hives, I used these hooks and found Some insects to mix pollen. Take away 
them all right. The wire of which these bees and other insects, and we should have 
hooks are made is about the size of a knit- practically no good fruit. Major Holsing- 


ting-needle, and came from bales of hay. € of Kansas, has Kieffer and Leconte pear- 
They can be made very fast with a pair of trees, planted 15 years, side by side. Bees 
cutting-pliers. have hummed from one tree to the other. 


Result — Leconte trees are all 
dead from blight; Keiffers are 
7") sound, and bearing heavily eve- 
ry year. Now, if men will 
plant the right varieties on suit- 
able land they need not worry 
about trees or blight. Too rich 
soil will cause blight to any va- 
riety ; but some varieties are 
more proof against it than others. 
A few years ago, golden or yel- 
low bees were the craze. Itisa 
wonder some fruit-growers did 
not accuse them of giving the 
peach-trees the peach-yellows ; 
In using the hooks, adjust as many as- and now here comes the July 15th issue of 
you wish to one side of the frame by first GLEANINGS. Looking over it I see Dr. Mil- 
hooking over the bottom-bar and then the ler has fed 1000 lbs. of sugar, and Dr. 
top. Fit in your comb, and use as many Gandy is rolling in honey. Well, all doc- 
hooks on the other side as are necessary to. tors are not alike; but I think it is the duty 
hold the comb in place. When wholecombs of our editor to investigate. 
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are used, from four to six hooks are suffi- sa J. E. JOHNSON. 

cient, but when pieces and crooked combs Williamsfield, Ill., July 25. 

are put in, of course more hooks are re- 

quired. THE STING-TROWEL CONTROVERSY. 
After the bees have fastened the combs, Dr. Miller tells an apocryphal and ab- 


the hooks can easily be removed without ..-4 story as an answer to Stenog’s ques- 


taking out the frames, by simply unhook- tion about bees injecting poison in a cell of 
ing from the top-bar and pushing down till honey just before sealing it over, June 1, 
the bottom hook is free from the bar. 1902. With a wonderful accuracy of mem- 

Trough, S. C. T. LIpscoMs. ory he quotes what I said years ago, and 


[Your method of staying up the combs is Says that, when he remonstrated with me 
very good; but nowadays we do not consid- privately, as if I had been doing something 
er it advisable, since the advent of founda- Criminal, I said I saw the bees working at 
tion, to try to use up pieces or scraps of the cells, and what else could they be do- 
comb. In modern practice it is the ruleto ing? If Dr. Miller remembers correctly, 
transfer only such combs as are perfect and he said, Cheshire says the formic acid gets 
all worker, and will fill the frame without into the honey through the blood of the bee. 
piecing out. The difficulty with small Well, Cheshire says nothing so absurd as 
pieces in one frame is that drone-cells will that in the whole two volumes of his books. 
be built along the line of union.—Ep. ] What he does say, and what I am willing 

to accept as the opinion of a scientist on the 

es . : _ subject, is as follows: Vol. II., page 587: 
ieee Ge ee OnINION of Herr K. Mullenhoff* and the Rev W. F. 
he ae neat Prado Clarke have pointed out that formic acid is 

; 1 es : ; E provided by the bees by depositing droplets 
_ TL have been thinking of adding my opin- from their stings, which they touch on the 
ion on a few points brought up in GLEAN- face of the honey; Herr K. Mullenhoff add- 
(xcs. In the first place I have an orchard ing that thus the presence of formic acid, 
of 1800 fruit-trees, just coming in bearing, absent in nectar, is accounted for.’’ 
of Rata" So clip oe col- W. F. CLARKE. 
onies of bees, and am on a deal for 16 more, : ‘ : 

Italians, at $2.50 per colony, in ten-frame “on subenitied, to Dr. Miller, whe 
.. hives, so you see they are not paying P : / : ; 

eir present owner. Now, we have had a Mr. Clarke is quite right as to what Che- 
ery wet season, and, only for a dry winter Shire says, the trouble being that I did noé 


ad spring, crops could not have been * “Archiv fuer Anatomie Physiologie,” 1886, p. 326. 
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‘*remember correctly’’ my authority, and I 
can not now recall who it was. Mr. Clarke 
takes more seriously the word ‘‘remon- 
strate’’ than its use in this locality will 
warrant. I did not think of his doing any 
thing criminal, but foolish and unwarrant- 
ed. Will Mr. Clarke give us the least proof 
for his sting-trowel theory? If every cell 
of honey has a sting applied to its surface 
before being sealed, surely of the thousands 
of cells constantly being so treated some 
one at some time ought to have seen the sting 
so applied. Mr. Clarke does not say that 
he ever saw it. No one else has seen it. 
If the sting is used as a trowel in working 
wax, it ought not to be a difficult thing to 
see at least one bee thus using its sting. 
Bees can be seen working wax with their 
jaws; but no one has ever reported the sight 
of a bee working wax with its sting. The 
sting -trowel theory is a matter of Mr. 
Clarke’s imagination, pure and simple, his 
silence as the only reply to a challenge for 
proof made many years ago being the best 
proof thereof. Still further proof of the un- 
substantial character of the theory will be 
afforded by the utter silence that will be 
the only response to the present challenge 
for proof that the sting is ever used to work 
wax or to poison honey. 


CLOTH BACKING FOR FOUNDATION. 


In my work this season I have been led 
to wonder if strips of cheese-cloth or some 
other very thin fabric given a thin coating 
of wax, and passed between the rollers, 
would not be about right for brood founda- 
tion. It could not sag, and one wire at the 
bottom would be sufficient to make a very 
strong comb. It could be produced in con- 
tinuous sheets, trimmed by machinery in 
process of manufacture, and rolled up on 
large spools with a long ribbon of paper 
between, or cut out and packed like ordina- 
ry foundation. D. B. THOMAS. 

Odin, Mo. 


[Such a thing as you describe is very 
nice in theory, but poor in practice. A. I. 
Root, many years ago, exploited this mat- 
ter very thoroughly. He tried paper and 
cheese-cloth; but any thing of a fibrous na- 
ture the bees would gnaw sooner or later. 
They would build it out into beautiful 
comb, and, apparently, cloth-stayed foun- 
dation was a great success; but after the 
honey-flow, and sometimes even before, a 
bee might get hold of a stray thread or 
fiber. It would then dig and pull, and 
then other bees would get hold, and keep 
on digging and chewing and pulling until 
the whole comb was ruined. The only sat- 
isfactory stay for foundation is fine wire 
unless it be splints, as Dr. Miller describ- 
ed about a year ago.—Ep. |] 





DOOLITTLE’S QUEEN-REARING METHODS IN- 
DORSED. 

I was much pleased to read both your 

own and Dr. Miller’s system of queen- 

rearing. It is the height of folly for even 
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such men as Dr. Gallup and Mr. Alicy to 

attack a method so long and favorably 

known, and so thoroughly tested by many 

men in many localities. C. S. Harris, 
Holly Hill, Fla., Aug. 25. 





FROM 6 TO 12, AND $75 WORTH OF HONEY, 

This spring I had 6 swarms; now I have 
12, and about $75 of honey, although no one 
else around here has anywhere near come 
up to that. Every one says, ‘‘ Poor season 
—too wet;’’ but I think if they would care 
for their bees as I do they would complain 
less. I have sold some honey for 15 and 16 
cents. My bees never did better than this 


year; 500 lbs. is comb honey. 
F. W. Jupson. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 8. 


THE DANZENBAKER HIVE IN NEW YORK, 


I think I can safely say I can produce 
more and better-appearing box honey with 
the Danzenbaker hive than with any other 
I have used. Out of six such hives I have 
secured over 200 lbs., and supers on four of 
them still. H. F. PARKER. 

Fishkill, N. Y., Sept. 8. 








THE OLD GERMAN BEE-KEEPER’S COMPLAINT. 


BY J. O. SHEARMAN. 


Ve used to haf box hives galore, 
All standing in a row 

Upon a plank or other bench— 
I haf’ to told you so. 


I used to climb up on a tree 
To get my swarm of bees; 

But now I cut ’em off der wing 
So dey comes back to me. 


But now ve haf new-fangled tings, 
And don’t let dot bees shirk 
Dere duty! for ve soon transferred 
And sot dem bees to vork. 


And now ve haf’ so much to do 
Ve'’re always on the go; 

Ve haf’ to hump to keep it up— 
I haf’ to told you so. 


My leetle gal vas mighty nice 
Ven she vas very schmall. 

She vants to vork shust like der bees, 
And tries to do it all. 


She put up sections, crated sweets, 
Und many little tings 

She did, while she’s a leetle gal. 
But now her time takes wings. 


She has some very pretty close— 
Is always on the go; 

Und vears a feather in her hat, 
Und plays der pi-an-o. 


I haf to tinks sometimes for her, 
She's not so much to do; 

But vorks so much like old box hives, 
Und ought to be transfer. 


Ve used to hear of Katy Grimm; 
Und vonders she cold do: 

Her father too—ve heard of him— 
He vas a vorker too. 


But our folks don’t care much apout 
Der humble honey-bee, 

Nor jobs to do. Dey likes der pay; 
Und dot is all dey see. 


They hardly know imported queens 
From burly bumble-bees; 

If they could only kill ’em all 
They'd wallow to their knees. 
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For the wages of sin is death; but the gift of God is 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.—Rom. 6:23. 

At the close of Mr. Reed’s work (men- 
tioned in our last issue) he gave a sermon 
on the text above. He applied the text 
principally to spiritual death. He said the 
world is full of dead peopie who are still 
going about; but they are dead to God’s 
claims. He said there were dead people in 
that neighborhood, and he feared there 
might be dead people in that audience who 
were listening to his voice. Wealthy peo- 
ple especially—our millionaires for instance 
—are most likely to be spiritually dead. 
It seems sad to think that those who have 
most to thank God for should not only for- 
get him but ignore him, and laugh in sar- 
casm and irony when any thing is said 
about their responsibility to the God who 
made them. In order to illustrate this 
spiritual death, Mr. Reed spoke something 
as follows: 

We will take a young man for illustra- 
tion who starts out in the business world. 
We will suppose this young man has been 
brought up here in Bingham by Christian 
parents. He has gone tothe Binyham Sun- 
day-school here in this little church, and 
learned to love his Bible. He is going off 
to some great city—we will say Chicago. 
As he goes to take the train his father and 
mother go with him. With tears and pray- 
ers the good mother puts the little Bible 
into his hands, and he gives her his prom- 
ise to read it every day. This promise is 
kept for a time. Every thing is new and 
strange to him. He does not know any- 
body, and nobody seems to care for him. 
He spends a great deal of his spare time in 
his own room, and reads his little Bible 
every day as he promised, and commences 
to grow in spiritual life. Finally he be- 
comes a little acquainted with the ‘boys in 
the shop or store, and they begin to notice 
him. At first he is a victim to their jokes, 
and he begins to fear them, naturally look- 
ing up to them as being a little more expe- 
rienced, and feeling willing to learn of 
them something of the ways of business, 
and, if you choose, the ways of the world. 
By and by some of them invite him to go 
along with them and see something of the 
big city. It is not long before he is invited 
to have something to drink with the rest. 
He begins to say vo; in fact, he does say 
no, but it is rather feeble. And here is the 
first great danger—the turning-point. Bro. 
Reed said, ‘‘Oh I wish / could say no just 
once for that boy who came from Bingham! 
An emphatic decisive ~o would settle the 
question for all time to come.’’ The boys 
laugh at him, and begin to banter him. 
They know from past experience what hizs 
‘*no’? means. One of them gets hold of 


him, then another gets hold of his arm on 
the other side, and pretty soon he ¢rinks 
just a little to keep up appearances. But 
he goes back and keeps his promise to his 
mother, reading his Bible that night. By and 
by somebody invites him to go to the thea- 
ter. Now, mind you, dear reader, Bro. 
Reed and I are not considering the question 
of theaters as a whole just now. There 
may be wide differences of opinion in re- 
gard to theater-going; but this boy from 
Bingham has no business going to a thea- 
ter; he can not afford it; and even if the 
other boys do promise to pay for his ticket, 
it makes no difference; in fact, it makes it 
worse, because he then comes under obliga- 
tions to them. With his small pay, and the 
sacrifice the good father and .mother at’ 
home are making for him, he has no mhorey 
to spare. 
ing-up going to a theater would be a _ let- 
ting-down of his principles. .His mother 
would not approve of it, even { it: did not 
cost money. I need not follow all the de-~ 
tails. You know how it is yourself. Pret- 
ty soon the boy is smoking a cigar. At 
tirst he objects and holds back. He has no 
money for such things. Besides, he does 
not like the smell or taste of tobacco; but 
he is in Satan’s training-school. It all 
goes along by steps—little steps, and easy 
steps. He still continues to read the Bible, 
for he is a boy of his word—at least he is 
as yet. But these Bible-promises that used 
to be so full of meaning, and so precious to 
him, are beginning to be dead and dull. 
He reads the words mechanically, but they 
have no meaning. The life has gone out of 
those sacred pages. It is getting to be a 
dead book; and the time finally comes when 
he shuts it up for good. He remembers his 
mother, but he throws his head back and 
says to himself, ‘‘Oh! mother is all right 
enough, from #er standpoint; but she does 
not know any thing about this great busy 
world of ours. She’s a back number. As 
for me, my brain has grown somewhat since 
I left that little home in Bingham.’’ Poor 
fellow! it is his stomach that has grown, 
rather than his brain. As hecloses the old 
book for the last time the last spark of life 
has departed. He is spiritually dead. 

The merchants and the manufacturers of 
the great cities are continually sending out 
into the country and into the little towns to 
get boys that are not contaminated by the 
iniquity of the great cities. These uncon- 
taminated boys are worth their weight in 
gold—that is, if they hold on to the princi- 
ples they received in their humble homes. 
But when they get to the point that that boy 
from Bingham reached, they are not only 
dead to God’s appeals, but their employers, 
sooner or later, discover that, so far as val- 
uable business ability is concerned, they 
are like the rest of the great city. They 
are dead to any prospect of promotion or 
trust. 

And now, dear friends, let us go back to 
that paper I held in my hands. I had a 
little talk at the close of that last sermon. 


Another thing, with his bring? 937 i 
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On that paper were 40 names — to be exact 
there were just 43; but my two grandchil- 
dren, Mildred and Howard, were a part of 
the 43. Mildred is 7, and Howard is 10; 
but they took in all of Mr. Reed’s exceed- 
ingly plain sermon, and without a bit of 
hesitation they wrote their names in their 
own childish handwriting. Mr. Reed said 
it brought back very vividly the time when, 
almost 30 years ago, Mildred’s mother look- 
ed up into his face and listened to his 
preaching, and gave her childish heart to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Yes, there were 
several other children, many of them under 
ten years of age, that signed that paper. 
Of course, the objection was raised that 
they were too young; but, dear me! what 
are the fathers and mothers thinking of 
when they make objections instead of giv- 
ing encouragement at a time like this? What 
can they be thinking of when they suggest 
that a child who is old enough to hear a 
minister’s sermon, and follow it through 
from beginning to end, is not old enough 
to choose between righteousness and iniqui- 
ty? The Master himself said, ‘‘ Suffer lit- 
tle children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not.’’ Perhaps not every minister is 
able to make his sermons so plain and child- 
like and simple that a child only ten years 
old is not only able but delights to follow 
the sermon through. The heading of this 
paper is, as nearly as I can remember, 
something like this: ‘‘I accept Jesus Christ 


as my Savior and my guide through life; 
and I promise to do as he would have me 


do, so far as I am able.’’ You will notice 
it includes the sentiment of that wonderful 
book, ‘‘In His Steps,’’ ‘‘ what would Jesus 
do?’’ The minister of that church, in look- 
ing at the list, and reading the heading, 
said, ‘‘Why, that is as good a creed as I 
would ask for. Anybody who signs that 
paper can be taken into the church without 
any other conditions.’’ Now, I did not ex- 
pect all who signed that paper would unite 
with the church; but I did expect a consid- 
erable number to do so. Permit me to ex- 
plain that this church is made up of people 
of all denominations; and even when all of 
these denominations united there has been 
difficulty in raising the money to pay the 
minister’s $60 a year for preaching once 
every other Sunday. For atime all of these 
various denominations seemed to unite very 
well; but just at present a great many of 
the older Christians think they must have 
their old denominations or none. Mr. Reed 
said I was exactly right in deciding that 
the only way to keep up the church under 
the circumstances was to have them all 
unite—Baptists, Methodists, Congregation- 
alists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Disci- 
ples, United Brethren, and very likely there 
may be members of some other churches. 
The thing to do at this present age under 
such circumstances is to drop all differ- 
ences, and band together as followers of 
Jesus Christ. Somebody, however, seems 
to have started the idea in that community 
that there is no particular need of uniting 
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with any church; but I am sure this i> a 
grave and grievous mistake. If that ) 
from Bingham we have just been talking 
about had, when he first entered that grea 
city, gone to Sunday-school, and taker 
letter to the church, and kept with Chris 
tian people, he might have been now a gre: 
and good man, instead of being withou 
character, penniless, and dead to every 
thing that is good. 

I have often watched the result of peop! 
trying to lead a Christian life without unit 
ing with any church. Years ago, on these 
pages, I told you of a family in Michigan. 
The father and mother were both earnest 
workers in the United Brethren Church. 
They bought a farm in the northern part of 
Michigan. Within a quarter of a mile of 
them there was a Methodist church where 
services were held every Sunday; but they 
felt as if they could not unite with any de- 
nomination not their own, and there was no- 
place of worship like their own nearer than 
about fifteen miles. This was so far they 
went only a few times. Finally they ceas- 
ed going at all; and their children, as they 
grew up, did not even go to the Methodist 
sunday-school, only a quarter of a mile 
away. At the time of my visit there was a 
family of six or seven. Out under the ap- 
ple-trees was a platform covered with the 
boughs of trees. My eyes had wandered 
toward that platform several times, and I 
felt troubled about it. When I was told 
they had not been to Sunday-school, and 
that the family had grown up without any 
religious teaching, the mother spoke out 
something like this: 

‘*Mr. Root, that platform or pavilion, as 
they call it, was built to hold dances. I 
have protested against it ever since it was 
started. Our children, instead of being 
brought up in the Sunday-school, are so ta- 
ken up with dancing-parties that there is 
no room in their hearts for any thing else;’’ 
and she burst into tears as she declared 
then and there that she for one was going 
over to the Methodist church and strive to 
undo the outcome of their living for years 
without any recognition of the claims that 
God has upon us all. Yes, men and women 
may lead Christian lives without being 
members of amy church, but past experience 
is all against it. United, we stand ; di- 
vided, we fall. With the allurements that 
this great world is now offering to lead all 
mankind astray we should leave no means 
untried for avoiding its dangers. It is ex- 
ceedingly desirable that those who have 
signed that paper I have mentioned should 
keep the matter in mind. They have com- 
menced to lead new lives, and every safe- 
guard should be thrown around them. The 
fact that people know they have signed the 
paper will be a safeguard for some little 
time; but pretty soon the matter will be for- 
gotten. If it is understood from the start 
that a man is a member of the church, every- 
body will expect him to be honest in deal 
and upright in deed. In fact, he will ex- 
pect it of himself in a way he would not 
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wee he not a member of the church.* But 
afer uniting with the church, he should be 
revular in attendance. If he is not, this 
braicing-up soon becomes of no avail. And 
richt here comes in the value of communion 


services. When I first united with the 
church, I am ashamed to say I could not 
see any need of it. I thought it bordered 
on superstitious rites. May God forgive 
me. The communion is a-renewal of vows 
first made to strive to follow Christ Jesus. 
3eing absent from communion when it is 
possible to go is another indication of the 
loss of spirituality. The man whois living 
near to Christ, and desires to be near to 
him, will be glad of the opportunity of be- 
ing present at communion. He will rejoice 
at the chances it gives him of renewing his 
resolve to seek righteousness and forsake 
iniquity. I told you that not one of the 
forty had come forward and united with the 
little church over there among the hills; 
but I did zo¢ say, dear friends, I had given 
up—God forbid. I am hoping, praying, 
and believing that these friends, young and 
old, all will by persistent effort on our part 
(the Holy Spirit assisting us) become mem- 
bers of that little church. Nehemiah suc- 
ceeded in building the wall, notwithstand- 
ing the laughs and jeers of those who 
‘“‘erieved exceedingly’? when they saw the 
worship of God was to be established again 
in that land, and notwithstanding their ef- 
forts to tear down as fast as the Jews build- 
ed it. Almost alone when he started, and 
almost unaided, he persevered and held on, 
and God was pleased to notice his zeal and 
answer his prayers. 

Now, if this Home paper shall be the 
means of stirring up within you an enthu- 
siasm to build up God’s kingdom in your 
neighborhood, and induce you to start out 
to gather in ‘‘the Jos¢ sheep of the house of 
Israel,’’ then will my heart rejoice. 


* In visiting the families in and around Bingham, 
Mr. Reed and I found a few who claimed that the 
former members of that little church were not as 
straight and square in their deal, and did not pay 
their honest debts any better than, if as well, as those 
who made no profession at all. Their excuse for not 
coming to church, and for not accepting Christ Jesus 
was that Christians are not as fair to deal with, and as 
unselfish for neighbors, as the professed infidels. 
Well, if these church-members commenced right 
away, after they united with the church, staying away 
from services, and avoiding communion Sunday, I can 
understand how this thing might be true. The man 
who has cheated one of his neighbors, especially if 
he himself is a brother in the church, will not feel 
much inclination to go to meeting; and especially will 
ie be likely to get up some excuse for being absent on 
ommunion day; and pretty soon he is a dead man, 
like the boy we talked about, even though he goes 
around and does bus:ness. But the man who is on 
hand atall the services held in his church, who de- 
lights in being at communion, and is ready to assist, 
uch a man will rejoice at the opportunity of showing 
to his neighbors and to everybody else that he prac- 
ices what he professes. Oh what a pleasure it is.to 
meet such men, to have deal with them, and see them 
exhibit not only in every act of life, but in their smil- 
ng faces, that they from the bottom of their hearts 
velieve and rejoice in that grand little text from the 
yatriarch Abraham, ‘We be brethren;’’ and do try 
every day of their lives to love their neighbors as 
themselves! 
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THE BEES NEAR THE ‘“‘CABIN IN THE 
WOODS.’’ 

This is quite a buckwheat region, and 
just now I enjoy seeing, every morning, the 
bees come tumbling in front of their hives 
so heavily laden they can hardly fly. Yes- 
terday morning, Aug. 25, they were work- 
ing so heavily I called all the inmates of 
the cabin (Mrs. Calvert and her two chil- 
dren, Mildred and Howard; Miss Carrie 
and Mrs. Root), and the bees were so busy 
the family all stood around the entrance of 
the hive, on the side, to be out of the way 
of the stream of flying bees, and enjoyed 
for quite a time the sight of the rushing 
workers going in and out. An hour later 
I was at first puzzled to see heavily laden 
bees piled over the entrance, and going in 
like a swarm just being hived, until I no- 
ticed a dark cloud coming up, indicating 
rain. It didn’t rain, however, for bees oft- 
en make mistakes just as we do; but one 
curious thing about the performance was 
that many bees were pushing out while 
these were trying to get in. I finally de- 
cided that all the bees in the field, pretty 
well loaded up, came to the hive at the 
prospect of rain, dropped their honey, and 
then, as the rain hadn’t come, they went 
back to work. You see a heavily laden 
bee can not take the chance of a wetting as 
well as one that has no load tocarry. Am 
I right in this? 

Buckwheat is grown very extensively all 
around here, but I understand the common 
variety is generally preferred. It is used 
a good deal to feed poultry, as the price is 
usually below that of other grain. It often 
sells as low as 40 cts. a bushel, and some- 
times even as low as 30. In the afternoon 
I found the bees quite busy on wild buck- 
wheat, a sort of vine that is quite a pest in 
cornfields. Our bees are now filling sec- 
tions quite rapidly with buckwheat honey. 
We have honey enough all the time, so far, 
so we have never had a bit of robbing in 
our apiary of only two hives. 

Our two hives are in a thicket of under- 
brush; and at the further side, opposite the 
bicycle-path, is an old rotten log, just right 
for a seat, and here I sit and rest, and 
watch and study the bees with almost as 
much enjoyment as I did thirty years ago. 
Close by the path is a maple-tree with a 
cavity in one side that contains rotten wood, 
always dry, just right for the smoker, and 
it will always light instantly with a match; 
in fact, the smallest spark will catch and 
spread. Willow-herb, or purple fireweed, 
is quite plentiful about here, and I suspect 
they get honey from this that is mixed with 
with the buckwheat, as the latter is lighter 
in color and milder in flavor than the buck- 
wheat honey I have seen heretofore. 

Aug. 29.— The bees were slipping so 





much on the painted sloping bottom-board, 
that I tacked burlap over it, and now they 
march in in procession with their loads all 
right. This slipping is mostly when the 
painted surface is wet withdew. This col- 
ony that is working so strong is a ‘‘shook’’ 
or brushed swarm. I shook and brushed 
off only about half of the combs in the new 
hive on the old stand, giving them only two 
combs of brood and a queen; but it made 
them stronger than the parent hive, and 
they worked from the first with all the vig- 
or of a new natural swarm. 


CATNIP—HOW TO GROW IT FOR BEES. 


Dr. Gandy’s success with catnip for ar- 
tificial parturage is attracting much atten- 
tion. A great many want to know how to 
get a field of catnip, larger or smaller. 
Now, catnip is a weed, very hardy, and 
very easy to grow; but to get it in bloom 
quickly, and especially on a limited area, 
1 would recommend sowing the seed, and 
transplanting, just as we do lettuce. In 
this way it can be put in after some other 
crop, and will furnish bloom very much 
sooner than if you sow the seed where it is 
to stand. I would suggest putting the 
plants about as far apart as corn, and cul- 
tivating both ways if you want to make 
them boom. Of course, this means work. 
Where land is cheap, and it is desirable to 
put in several acres, I would suggest plow- 
ing, harrowing, and broadcasting the seed. 
Ernest will probably be able to tell us 
something about how they manage in Dr. 
Gandy’s neighborhood. Growing .catnip 
for honey is not at all new. Years agoa 
Mr. Nevins, in the southern part of Ohio, 
grew fields of it so as to put catnip honey 
on the market. It is said to be light in 
color, of very fine quality, and that it will 
command as good a price as any in the 
market. We should like to hear from those 
who have had experience in growing catnip 
for bees. My impression is, however, that 
it will hardly pay to grow crops of it on 
good land for honey alone. Just now there 
is going to be quite a demand for seed; and 
very likely the seed and honey both, may 
pay for the expense of cultivation. 


THE WILD-GOOSE PLUM; MORE ABOUT IT. 


In the August issue of GLEANINGS I note your com- 
ment on your friend Hilbert’s plum-orchard as being 
of no value. No wonder, this being a solid block of 
but one variety; and that the wild goose, the flowers 
of which are sterile, and need another variety flower- 
ing at the same time to fertilize it. For those 100 trees 
of wild goose, about a dozen trees of Robinson or 
Wootten will be sufficient to fertilize all, if planted in 
such a manner that their pollen can reach or can be 
carried to all the surrounding wild-goose trees. Both 
the varieties mentioned are heavy bearers, especially 
Robinson, which is very likely to overbear, and must 
be thinned, otherwise the fruit will be small. 

My wild-goose plums were just as you describe Mr. 
Hilbert’s — ‘tno good,” except one tree, by mistake 
planted among the varieties mentioned. This puz- 
zled me, and I inquired into the cause of it, and the 
result is an unusual heavy crop of fine wild-goo-e 
plums on those formerly ‘ no-goed”’ trees. I suppose 
any Northern nursery can furnish Mr. Hilbert the 
Robinson and Wootten plum-trees, so there will be no 
need to send for them down South. J. R. JASEK. 

Novohrad, Texas, Aug. 11. 
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MORE ABOUT OUR WILD-GOOSE PLUM FROM OUR 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Mr. A.J. Root:—I note what you say in Augus: Ist 
GLEANINGS regarding Mr. Hilbert’s wild-goose p!i:ms 
not bearing. Yo ask if it has proved “no good ” in 
other localities. I will say in reply to this that, wiile 
the wild goose is not a first-class variety as to qua'ity, 
it is a prolific bearer. It is one of those sorts, how- 
ever, that will not bear fruit when planted alone. Its 
blossoms are what we call ‘‘self-sterile ;’’ that is. ‘he 
pollen from some other variety is needed to fertilize 
the blossoms of the wild goose. When some other 
native sort, which blossoms at about the same time. is 
planted near the wild goose, pollination will (ike 
place, either by the agency of the wind or by the bees 
—most likely the latter. Under such conditions the 
wild goose never fails to produce a crop. If this is the 
right explanation of Mr. Hilbert’s trees not fruiting, | 
am quite sure that all he needs to do is to insert a iew 
grafts here and there in the tops of his trees, of some 
native variety; and as soon as the grafts are old 
enough to blossom he will have plums in abundance. 
Or he might plant young trees of other varieties near 
by, but it would take a year or two longer for them to 
bloom than it would for the grafts. 
W. J. GREEN, 
Florticulturt. 


HIO- 


Wooster, Ohio, Aug. 23. 








Special Notices by A. I. Root. 





WANTED.—Catnip seed. 





WANTED —SEVEN-TOP TURNIP SEED. 
Let us know how much you have, and what you 
want for it. 


WINTER OR EGYPTIAN ONION-SETS. 

We have several bushels not yet disposed of. Re 
member you can plant them at any time in the fall 
and geta crop; but the sooner you get them in the 
ground the better. For further: articulars, see page 
621, July 15, Quart, 10 cts.; peck, 50 cts.; bushel. $1.50 
If wanted by mail, add 10 cts. per quart for postage. 


GRAND RAPIDS LETTUCE SEED, ETC. 

Now is the time to sow your lettuce seed in the open 
air in order to get good strong hardened off plants to 
set under glass later. Itis quite a saving of time and 
expense, to be able to get good stocky plants to move 
to the greenhouse, cold-frames, or hot-beds. to let 
them remain as long as possible in the open air. The 
Grand Rapids is still at the head for forcing under 
glass. We havea fine stock of new seed grown espe- 
cially for our own trade, and do not believe the quality 
can be excelled by any stock or seed in th~ world 
Ounce, 5 cts., 1 1b., 50 cts.; 5 Ibs., $2.00. If wanted by 
mail, add 10 cts. per lb. for packing and postage. 

It is also time to sow Jersey Wakefield cabbage seed 
in the open ground to be put under cold-frames later 
We havea fine stock of the same seed we have been 
selling, grown especially for us by H. A. March, of 
Fidalgo, Wash. Ounce, 20 cts.; 1 1b., $2.50 If wanted 
by mail, 10 cts. per 1b. extra. 
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REVISED ADVANCED PRICES. 


In the August Ist issue, in this department we gave 
notice of an advance in prices. The cost of materia! 
and labor has advanced to such an extent during the 
past year that this advance in prices is made impera- 
tive. The revised table of prices, as they will be given 
in our new catalog, «re given on the next page. These 
prices are in effect from Sept. Ist till further notice, 
and all previous prices not in conformity with these 
are cancelled 

The Jumbo and Little Daisy sizes of Corneil smokers 
are not yet ready, and will not be for some weeks yet; 
but we are getting ready tofurnish these two sizes; 
and the standard size, as well as the Clark, will be 
improved. We have a number of other improvements 
which we will present in due time to our readers. We 
offer a discount of 6 per cent for cash orders before 
Oct, 1, which many will do well to take advantage of. 
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|| | 
HIVES. | RETAIL. | 100 500 
|| Hoffman Frames.....2 50 11 po 
So | || Thick-top Frames...2 25 10 
3 7 ||Nled|—1In flat in lots of-— | All- dF 18) 800 
8. Wy E ; wood Framesg..... 
FRAME _ TAILE er \Pit'd| 5 10 25 _| Shallow Frames......1 80 8 00 
tt ‘ = | gor ¢ 90) | Danz. Frames........2 25 10 00 
sh board “ <i seks || : 30 1 = : a ; = | Danz. Sec.-holders..2 00 9 00 
Empty body, x || 50! 40! 1-80) 3 40| 8 00|| Danz. M Fences......1 75 8 00 
Body with frames and division-board (5-8)................- | 90} 70) 3:10) 5 80/13 50)| 
Body with frames, div’n-board, found’n-starters (6-8)) 100) 75) 3 35) 6 30\14 75)) 1 10 
Shallow SUPEY, EMIPLy.....cec.....seeccrseccccessseccssoreccens ovens 30; 20) 90) 1 70) 4 00) Chaff Div- b'ds, nailed.30 2 60 
Shallow super—section-holders and separators (2S-%) 55-45) 2:00! 3 60) 8 25 flat......15 1 30 
Sha low super—section-holders, seps., sections (3S-8)| 70 55) 2 50) 4 60/10 75|| Plain ss nailed. 10 90 
Shallow super—sec -hold., seps., secs., starters (4S-8)| = 60 2 75) 5 10/12 00 . it: | Speen 8 7 
Deep super ae : 21 95| 1 80) 4 25 aoe i : 
Deep super—frames, division-board (8-8) 55| 45) 2 00! 3 60| 8 25)| SECTION No.1. No.2. 
Deep super—frames, div’n-board, fdn.-starters (9-8)...| 65| 50) 2 25) 4 10) 9 50)| Per 100 .............. $ 60 ¢ 650 
BR CR ois ctise apna axe eaeake ean nena asRanenaaee 25 15} 65} 1 20) 2 75|| Per 250 .............. 115 1 00 
Cover, bottom, and body, with frames (BE5-8)............ | 1 60; 1 20) 5 25; 9 90.23 00)| Per 500 .............. 2 60 1 75 
Cover, bottom, and body, with frames and starters...|| 1 70! 1 25| 5 5010 40,24 25) 3 50 
114-story without sections and starters (BE52P-8).......|| 2 15) 1 65) 7 25/18 50.31 25)| 7.00 
1'4-story with sections and starters (BE64P-8)...... 2 50} 1 85} 8 25/15 50/36 25)| 9 75 
2-story without sections and starters (BE6522P-8)... 2 70) 2 10] 9 25:17 00/39 50 12 60 
2-story with sections and starters (BE6HP-8).. 8 30) 2 45/11 00/20 50/48 25)) 15 00 
2-story with frames and division-boards (BE55 2 50} 1 90} 8 35/15 70|36 50) | 
1% story with frames and division- boards (BE58-8)* ..|, 2 15| 1 65) 7 25)13- 50/31 25)| 1 10 
| | || D Sec. Case complete. . 1 30 
10-F RAME DOVE TAIL, E D HIVES. | | | D Sec. Case, fiat......... 50 
- | D Sec. Case, 10-fr., flat 7 60 
sottom board, 10- frame (CSCS OB Es | ESA ane ea || 32) 22) 1 00; 1 90) 4 50)| 
Cover-board, 10-frame (D, E, F, or G -10)..0.00. sss. || 43] 33] 1 50) 2 70) 6 25)| 100 500 
Pisipby DOGY., LOTPAIIE 555 ccsscececcovsssscvaccacesssasessvess 2; 42) 1 90) 3 60) 8 50|| Slotted Sec-holders..1 70 7 00 
Body with frames on] y..............sesseess 90| 70) 3 10) 5 80/13 50)| Slotted Sec. Slats..... 85 3 50 
Body with frames and division-board (5-1 95| 75) 3 50) 6 40/15 00|| Plain Sec-holders....1 40 6 00 
Body with frames, division-boards, starters (6-10)... || 105} 80) 3 75) 6 90/16 25)| I Plain Slats............ 8 3 50 
PS HAN Wy SUNN I 5 C0RN IEG) 5s 5s si ies: sasasactecsacaSeinicosecceoscstseasteete {| 32| 21; 95] 1 80) 4 25)| L, Plain Slats........... 60 275 
Shallow super with sec’n-holders, separators (2S-10)| 60) 50) 2 25) 4 00| 9 25)! Slotted Separators... 90 4 00 
Shallow super with sec.-holders, sep., sections (3S-10)|| | 75} 60) 2 75) 5 00/11 75|| Plain Sawed «5, GO 20 
Shallow super with sec.-hold., sep., sec., starts (4S-10)|; 85) 65] 3 00) 5 50/13 00)| Slat Separators.......1 50 6 75 
DGGP SUBSE ONE DEY sc chscnusecessessexssiciusctec<sucetucasasy suveieeee| 33} 22) 1 00, 1 90) 4 50|| Fence Separators....) 60 7 25 
Deep super with reel and division-board arters (-i6) 60| 50 : 25| 4 b> . rol M Fence Separatorsl 75 8 00 
Deep super with frames, divis’n-board, starters (9-10) 70| 55] 2 50} 4 5 50}| : ms . 
One-story hive, no starters (BE5-10)........ ee | 1 70| 1 30] 6 00\11 00/25 75|| HONEY-EXTRACTORS. 
One-story hive, with starters (BEG~10)........cccacoeos: 1 80} 1 35) 6 25/11 50/27 00)| No. 4and 5 Novice 
114-story hive, no sections or starters (BE52P-10)........|| | 2 80) 1 80) 8 25/15 00|35 00 | No. 7 and 10 Novice 
1%- story hive. with sections and starters (BE64P-10)... | 2 65} 2 00) 9 25/17 00/40 00 | No. 15 Cowan 
2-story hive, no sections or starters (BE522P-10).........| 2 90) 2 30)10 50,19 00/44 25|| No. 17 Cowan... 
2 story hive, with sections and starters (BE644P- io 3 50| 2 65/12 25:22 50/53 00]; No. 18 Cowan... 
2-story hive, with frames and div’n-boards (BE55-10)*|) 2 65) 2 05) 9 50/17 40) 40 75|| No. 20 Cowan... 
1%- story hive, with frames, divis’n-boards (BE58-10)*!|| 2 30) 1 80} 8 25/15 00/35 00}| No. 25 Cowan... 
- i} | No 27 Cowan... 
DOVE TAILED CHAFF HIVES. | No. 830 Cowan 
| No. 37 Cowan.... 
wae sho sRusns vacaiivawaucsasesasiaaceocdeadnssnnwacteesss sbeeanviats 0 2519 40/44 50|| Novice Honey- -knife... 
savteae 2 25/28 00/52 75) Bingham ws 
ere 3 25/25 00/57 75 | Dadant Uncapping-can.... 8 5) 
caspenanahie 2 30) 4 00) 9 00)! German Wax-press..........14 00 
a 2 80) 5 00)11 50|| Swiss Wax-extractor........ 3 00 
85} 1 60) 3 00]; * i with gen.. 4 00 
ye 50 ™ = 2 - | Doolittle Wax-extractor... 4 00 
W chaff-body... 5 50)10 50/25 00) | 3 ’ 
W5 chaff-body.... 6 80 13 00/30 50|| SMOKERS. 1 3 
W6 chaff-body 7 05/18 10/31 75|| Jum. Corneil, 4-in. st..1 25 3 30 
Z winter-case body 2 20) 4.00) 9 00)| Standard *“ 3Y-in. 85 2 25 
YZ winter-case compicte | 4 50) 8 00/18 00)| Little Daisy Qu. -in. 65 1 80 
|| Clark Smoker........... 55 1 «50 
DANZENBAKER HIVE Ss. | | { || B@OCOMNE cccscscscsacscccssse 79 
Danz. ADS hive.. || 1 65) 1 25] 5 75/10 50/24 25] ESCAPES. 1 10 
Danz. AD52M hive. 2 50} 1 95) 9 00)16 50/37 75|| Porter Escape board....15 1 40 
Danz. AD65M hive.. }) 2 pe 2 ed ed roo on Escape with board..... 35 «63 20 
DANZ: D BOG vevasesseccsiee | 90} 70) 3 25) 6 3 50) 
Danz. 6 body..... | 1 00} 75] 3 50| 6 50/14 75) | FEEDERS. 1 10 
Danz. 2M super.. || 85) 70) 3 25) 6 00/18 50) Simplicity............. 06 5 
Danz. 3M super.. 1 00; 85) 4 00) 7 00/16 00)| Division- DOA. .s+.e0ee 25 «2 20 
Danz 4M super.. 110} 90) 4 25) 7 5017 50) flat 18 1 60 
Danz. AD6 sample hive.. | 6 25/11 50!26 75)| Miller, nailed oer 30 270 
Danz. 4M sample super... 4 50' 8 00:18 75) flat 25 230 
+ SHIPPING-CASES. COMB FOUNDATION. rea 
‘ —lIn Flat—3-in gl. 2-in.gl. Nogl. Nameof Grade. Sizesheet—No.tolb. 1 5 10 2% 
Nailed 1 10 100 100 100, || Medium Brood....... 7%Xx16%  7to8 5B 51 49 48 
2-in.4row. 30 22 180 1600 1500 1375 || Light Brood........... » 7% X16% 9tol0 55 53 51 50 
Vin, 4row.. ° 2 1 a . = 14 = 1275 | Thin Super............. 34% X15% 28 60 58 56 5d 
2-in.2row.. 20 15 1 2 00 «95 8 75 : ; ", B%X154 32 3 61 59 5 
in San a iB 1 10 9:0 9 00 8 25 Po, eS %x15% 32 63 61 59 58 
6-in. 2-row.. 25 16 1 30 11 Ov 10 50 9 75 * Add 10c per hive for fdn-starters in these two hives. 
s-in. 3-row.. 20 16 1 20 10 50 9 75 8 75 + Covers and bottoms over 7 inches wide to be in two 
¥4-in. 3-row 20 15 110 10 00 9 25 8 25 pieces, and may be shiplapped together. This is made 
‘¥-in. 4-row 30 20 7 15 00 12 75 necessary by the increasing difficulty of finding wide 
'%-in.3-row 2 18 130 81100 9 50 || bards for making covers and bottoms in one piece. 
g-in.4-row 30 20 17 14 50 12 50 || 12-in. 4-row cases have had 2-piece covers and bottoms 
in. 3-row 20 15 4120 1000 8 50 | for years; we are extending this to other sizes as well. 
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California has had a light honey 
crop this year, but here is an en- 
couraging letter from a resident 
of that State, in regard to the do- 
ings of a colony having a queen 
of the Superior Stock. 


Dos MEsSAS, CALIF., 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—\ enclose you the photo. of a hive taken 
at 600 A. M_ being the only time of the day that the 
sus shone directly upon it. The colony in this hive is 
the development of a three-frame nucleus, in which 
was placed the queen that you sent me last ~"mmer. 
You may remember that she was sent quite late 1n .ne 
season, as California seasons go. However. she raised 
enough bees so that they filled ten frames full of hon- 
ey for winter. Onaccount of the good showing of this 
queen last fall, I used her to breed from this season, 
taking larve from the combs, per the Alley method, 
every five days. In spite of the lossin comb and bees, 
and the interruption to the labors of the hive, I have 
taken off 66 well-finished sections. Please bear in 
mind that this is a poor year, and most of my 145 big 
hives have given me nothing. These bees are the 
nicest bees to handle of any I have ever seen. While 
I do not suppose that vou intended to send mea select- 
ed breeder, I am satisfied that this queen will compare 
favorably with any queen owned by anybody. If this 
will be of any aid to you in advertising Superior Stock, 
you are welcome to print it. 

Yours sincerely, 


June 26, 1902. 


H. N. Cross, M. D. 


My friend, for $1.50 Ican send you a queen reared 
from the same strain as the queen possessed by Mr. 
Cross. She will come from the same breeder, and be 
reared in exactly the same manner. I will guarantee 
safe arrival, safe introduction, purity of mating, and 
entire satisfaction to the extent that the queen may be 
returned any time within two years and the money 
will be refunded, together with 50 cts. extra to pay for 
trouble. 

Special Offer.—For $2.00 I will send one queen, and 
the Bee-Keepers’ Review for one year. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 
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« (00 per cent Profit from Bees * 


5 2». a 


in California shown by U. 

Honey Report of 1899 — e 
shost year. Our 1901 crop 
of 300 cars of honey shows a 
profit of 130 per cent on the 
investment. By this same 
report the Eastern States 
show an average profit of 
only 50 per cent on the in- 
vestment. 100 colonies in a 
good year will make a clear 
profit of 100 percent. They 
are no expense in off years. 
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Pac.fic Bee Journal 


We club with GLEANINGS 
(new or renewal) for $1.00a 
year. Send subscription for 
both to us at 287 East Fourth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Pacific Honey Produc 
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Incorporated for $50,000; gla 
share. Its property is man- 
ufacturing plant and apia- 
ries. Prospectus on request. 
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GOOD FOR CUBA! 


The letter below, entirely unsolicited, 
proves that the ‘‘Case’’ queens are Goop 
for Cuba. Mr. Frierson bought 100 or 
more, last fall. 

Friend Case:—The queens all came in good orler, 
My bees, —! those I got from you, have super- 
seded very few queens. Only two swarmed, and they 
were very much exposed to thesun Notwithstan ing 


the loss I had last fall, which caused me to divid up 
so late, I gota great deal more honey than my neigh- 
bors, and extracted later in the season. And now 
comes the pretty part: I have not fed.a pound of sugar 
this summer, while all my neighbors have been feed- 
ing for some time. I have many hives now with 40 
Ibs. of honey, while the dark (Italians) have none 
and I have to take frames of honey from your Italians 
and give to the dark ones—Italians, the parties who 
sold them called them. Call them what you will, it is 
very strange to me that they will starve while oth. rs 
in the same yard have such an amount of surplus. | 
want to get them strong early this season, then. if 
they bring in the honey as they did last season. 
Ceiba Mocha, Cuba, Aug. 15. apie 4C. B. FRIERSON 


The above queens were reared from same mother 
and same method Iam now using. Except for num- 
ber of queens tested it is a fair sample of a big lot of 
testimonials. 

Prices of queens from_my golden strain: One sel ct 
warranted, $1.00; six, $5.00. Fair average queen, 
six, $4.00. Send for folder. 


J.B. CASE, Port Orange, Florida. 


Joc 








Queens! 


This is your last chance for this sea- 
son to get Red-clover Queens from Qui- 
rin’s famous strain, so hurry in your 
orders. We have files of testimonials 
like the following: Mr. J. Roorda, of De 
Motte, Ind., bought four dozen queens in 
the spring, and he says the workers are 
hustlers; while E. L. Messenger, New 
Haven, Ct., says the queen bought last 
season produced bees which beat any- 
thing in that part of the country. 


Price of Queens for Balance of Season. 








IN iis tien cccuavesssannbineecuabecnuocens 
Tested wot 





| 

! 

Selected Tested | | 
Extra Selected Tested—the best} | 
that money can buy | 3 00 





We guarantee safe arrival to any State, conti- 

nental island, or any European country. Can fill 
all orders promptly, as we expect to keep three to 
five hundred queens on hand ahead of orders. 
Special price on 50 or 100. Circular free. Send 
all orders to 


Quirin the Queen-breeder, 
Post and Money-order Office, Parkertown, Ohio. 


POULTRY PAPER 3 [Plonths 


and book, “Plans for Poultry-houses,” 10 cts. Paper one year 
and book, 25 cts, if you mention Gleanings (reg. price, 0 cts). 
inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Seasonable Offerings. 
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The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Front & Walnut Streets 


Cincinnati, 





Ohio. 
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QUEENS! 


BY RETURN MAIL. 








We are now breeding from three dis- 
tinct strains; viz., Imported or leather 
color, Root’s long-tongued or red-clo- 
ver strain, and our old strain of white 
banded yellow Italians, or albinos. 


PRICES: 
AGE MOAR oa ois wih Riess oes ole rereroes $1.25 
Select tE6kted, CAC i... 6 6:05 keeviecis 1.50 
Warranted purely mated, each.... .75 
Same, per half dozen......... 4.00 
AMG; DET GOLEM... i565 00.0:6.0%.5 7.50 
Of eo -65 
Same, per half dozen......... 3.50 
SAME; PEF GOZED Ss 66.6.0: 6'6.00ie0 a 7.00 


We have also a full line of bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies including THE A. I. 
ROOT COMPANY’S GOODS. Send 
for our 32-page illustrated catalog. 








W.W.Cary & Son, 


Lyonsville, Mass. 
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HONEY QUEENS FROM TEXAS. 

I can furnish queens of 6 different races, all bred in 
their purity in separate yards from 6 to 25 miles apart. 
Untested queens, 75 cts. to $1.00 each. Tested queens 
of either race, $1.50 to $8.00 each. Breeders, $8.50 to $5 
each. Bees by the pound, and 1, 2, and 3 frame nuclei 
a specialty. Prices cheap. Quoted on application. 
Price list free. Will Atchley, Box 79, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 





Queens for Aug. and Sept., 60 cts. 


Abbott L. Swinson. queen-specialist, will mail war- | 
ranted American Albino Italians (best bees known) to | 


introduce the stock, at 60 cts. each; $5.00 per dozen. 
Everybody try them, and get the bee you need. 


Swinson & Boardman, Box 358, Macon, Ga. 
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Muth’s Pound Square Flint-glass Honey-jars 


with patent air-tight glass stoppers, at $5.50 
per gross. Far superior to old style with 
corks. Try a gross. Just the thing for 
home market. 


Crates of Two 60-pound Cans. 


Been used once, but in good condition. In 
lots of five crates, 40c each; ten or more, 35c. 
This lot is limited; order at once. 


Queens; the Best Money Can Buy. 


Buckeye Strain three-banded are the genuine 
ved clover workers. Muth’s strain of golden 
Italians can not be surpassed. Either of 
above 75c each; six for $400. Select tested, 
$1.50 each. A trial will convince you. Send 
for our catalog of bee-supplies. 
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10 CENTS 


That’s all it costs to get acquainted with the 


Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal. 


We want to send it on trial to every 
reader of Gleanings Three Months for 
10 cts. This vigorous young month- 
ly has just entered its second year on 
a paying basis, and has become the 
recognized mouthpiece of the bee- 
keepers of the great Rocky Mountain 
alfalfa regions. Address 


The Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, 
Box 611, Boulder, Colorado. 
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Special Notice to Bee-keepers! 





Root’s Supplies 


at Catalog Prices. 





SEND FOR CATALOG. 


F. H. Farmer, Boston, Mass. : 
182 Friend St., Ist Flight. 


Bee-supplies Quick 


Let us show you how quick we can fill 
your orders. Best of goods and the 
best place in country to ship from. 


Get our Prices on Dovetailed Hives and Sections. Write 
to us if you have any Honey or Beeswax to sell. 





| ©. M. SCOTT & CO.. INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA. 
| 1004 East Washington Street. 














Built anticipating 
the demand of those satisfied with nothing 
but the best and looking for a piano of the 


“| Highest Artistic Creation 


Are you considering the purchase of a 

4 piano’ Our proposition will prove more en- 

tertaining than any you have had. Catalog 

and jull information free on application. 
THE PACKARD COMPANY 

P. 0. Box F Fort Wayne, Indiana 























from silk to coars 
est fabrics. Theceiwvrated f 


BALL-BEARINC 


ARLINGTON 


(equal of any $40 to $65 Machine.) 1 
Combines hizhest craue m chanical «ffi- [9M 
ciency with beautiful anpearance 
and most complete attachments. 
BEARING, hence easy runninz, noiseless FiiM 
Guaranteed for 20 years. 250,000 sold. 
Testimonials from every State. 
Write for Free Catalog showing all styles and samples of work. 
Arlington guaranteed machines from $11.95 up. 
Our Automatic Cabinet at $17.75 is a wonder. * 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION. Dept. A- Tj aGO, ILL. 
T. FIRST » ; 


i HICAGO. 


Shipped on 8 
Months’ Trial 





Fruit & Ornamental, 
Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs 


and Plants. 
Correspondence solic- 
ited. Valuable Catalogue free. 
49th year 44 greenhouses. 1000 acres, 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 

Painesville, Ohio. 


Union Combination Saw 
For Ripping, Cross- 
cutting, Rabbeting, 
Mitering, Grooving, 
Gaining, Boring, Scroll- 
sawing, Edge - moulding, 
Beading. Full line Foot 
and Hand Power machin- __ 
ery. Send for catalog A. 


SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
44 Water St , Seneca Fs., N.Y. 



























CUTTER 


saw?! Catalogue free, 
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Makes healthy fowls, _ All latest improvements. 


__ SENT ON TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
No money until you’re satisfied that it cuts easier and faster than any other. 
Isn’t that better than pezing cash in advance for a machine that 

» W. MANN Cco., Box 37s Milfor P) Mass. 
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THE COIL 


in PAGE FENCE requires high-tempered wire. 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, Michigan. 

] STRONGEST 

g MADE. bul 

: Strong, Chicken- 

Tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

Prices. Fully Warranted. Catalog Free, 


COILED SPRING FENCE €0, 
Box 10] , Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 


HONEY QUEENS! 


Laws’ Leather-colored Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 











A prominent queen-breeder writes: ‘‘I have reared 
and sold over 5000 queens in the past few years, and I 
am using your stock exclusively, as it zs the best I can 
get.’ Another writes: ‘‘The queen mother I got of 

ou is the dest queen I ever saw.”’ A prominent writer 

or the Review states the Laws queen is making a fine 

showing. Many nice letters ladeutive of the superi- 

ority of Laws’ queens on file. Prices: Tested or un- 

tested, $1.00 each; six for $5.00. Discount on large lots. 
Write for circular. 


W. H. Laws. Beeville, Texas. 
Queens! Queens! 


We have five different yards, 5 to 20 miles apart, 
where Italians, Cyprians, Holylands, Carniolans, and 
Albinos are bred for business. You can send in your 
orders at cng | — the rest of this year: Test- 
ed, $1.50 each; $8.00 for six; $15.00 per doz. Untested, 
75c each; $4.25 for six, or $8.00 per doz. Fine breeders, 
$5.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed. Write for free 
catalog. Tells how to raise queens and keep bees for 
profit. The Jennie Atchley Co., Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 





Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Manufacturers of 
Bee-hives, Sections, Shipping-cases, and 
Everything Used by Bee-keepers. 


Orders filled peomnatty. We have the best shippin 
facilities in the world. You will save money by send- 
ing for our price list. Address 


Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Imp’t’d Queens Direct from Italy 

Please send us your address on a postal card, and we 
will send you our price list of queens, written in Eng- 
lish. Correspondence nof sufficiently post-stamped will 
be refused. Our motto: *‘ whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even soto them.’’ Write 
Malan Brothers. —- - - - Queen-breeders, 
“‘ Apiario,’’ Luserna, San Giovanni, Italy. 


PAPER, illust'd, 20 pages; 
POULTRY 2 cents per ear. 4 month 
trial 10 cents. Sample Free. 64-page practical 

mltry book free to yearly subscribers, 
Book alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poult; 
books free, Pouliry Advocate, syracuse. N. 4 
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Chas. Israel @ Brothers 


486-490 Canal St., cor. Watt St., N. Y. 


Honey ana Beeswax 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments Wholesale 
Dealers and Commission Merchants. Established 1875. 


Long Tongues Valuable 
South as well as North. 


How Moore’s strain of Italians roll in the honey 
down in Texas 








Hutto, Texas, Nov. 19, 1901. 

J. P. Moore.—Dear sir:—I wish to write you in re- 
gard to queens purchased of you. I could have writ- 
ten sooner, but I wanted to test them thoroughly and 
see if they had those remarkable qualities of a three- 
banded Italian bee. I must confess to you I am more 
surprised every day as I watch them. They simply 
“rollthe honey in’ It seems that they get honey 
where others are idle or trying to rob; and for gentle- 
ness of handling, I have never seen the like. Friend 
E. R. Root was right when he said your bees have the 
longest tongues; for they get honey where others 
fail. I will express my thanks for such queens. I am 
more than pleased. I will stock my out-apiaries next 
spring with your queens 


Yours truly, HENRY SCHMIDT. 


The above is pretty strong evidence that red clover 
is not the only plant which requires long-tongue bees 
to secure the greatest quantity of nectar. 

Daughters of my 23-100 breeder, the prize-winner, 
and other choice breeders: Untested, 75 cts. each; 
six, $4.00: dozen, $7.50. Select untested, $1.00 each; 
six, $5.00; dozen, $9.00. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Circular free. I am filling all orders by 
return mail, and shall probably be able to do so till 
the close of the season. 


J, P, Moore, L. Box 1, Morgan, Kentucky, 


Pendleton County. 
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ANTED.—To exchange extracted honey for foot- 
power saw, incubator, and offers. 
W C. GATHRIGHT, Las Cruces, N. M. 





WANTED. - To sell a four-horse-power gasoline-en- 
gine; good as new; will sell very low for cash. 
Cc. IL. GOULD, East Dover, Vermont. 





ANTED —To name you astonishing low prices on 
White Leghorn chicks of the famous VanDresser 
laying strain; also on Barred Rocks. 
P. HOSTETLER, E. Lynne, Mo. 





ANTED.—Experienced man who knows how to 
take care of bees, to establish a large apiary on 
an extensive orchard property in Kansas. 60 miles 
from Kansas City. The place contains 40000 apple- 
trees, 30,000 peach, ch rry, and plum trees, large catal- 
pa groves, a profuse array of wild blossoms, and sev- 
eral fields of alfalfa will be planted soon. ‘This is an 
excellent opportunity for the right man. Address, 
stating experience and terms, 
H. L,. NICOLET, Star Office, Kansas City, Mo. 
WANTED.—To buy bees south of the Ohio River. 
State prices and kind of hives. 
B. STORRY, Marion, Mich. 
WANTED.— Position in apiary by young man 20 
years of age; have had experience; West prefer- 
red; to begin next March. 
CARL WuRTH, Falmouth, Indiana. 











ANTED.—To sell 200 swarms of Italian bees. Also 
7000 lbs. white extracted honey in 60-lb. cans; 
5 acres choice improved land, and house and two lots; 
or will trade for merchantile business. Don’t write 
unless you mean business. 
ELiAs Fox, Hillsboro, Wis. 





ANTED.—Beeswax; highest market price paid. 
Write for price list. 
BacH, BECKER & Co., Chicago, Ill. 





ANTED.—To sell for cash, 5 gal. square tin cans, 
used for honey, at about half price of new cans. 
Also elegant exhibition 12-lb. no drip honey-cases for 
plain Danz. and 44% X4¥% sections; made for Pan-Amer- 

ican. For prices, etc., address OREL L. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Wants and Exchange. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at 10 cts. per line. 
You must SAY you want your adv’t inthis department, or we 
will not be responsible for any error. You can have the no- 
tice as many lines as you please ; but all over ten lines will 
cost you according to our regular rates. Wecan not be re- 
sponsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “ swaps.” 








ANTED.—Beeswax; bright yellow. preferred. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Pl., New York City. 





ANTED.—To sell R. C. White Leghorn cockerels at 
$1 each. CHAS. SCHNEIDER, MclIvor, Mich. 





WANTED.—To sell an apiary of 30 colonies, a lot of 
bee-supplies, 5 lots—with house, barn, and two 

shops—in a small village. Must be sold; a great bar- 

gain forsome one. Address for particulars, 

H. D. EpwWArDs, Delhi, Ill. 


WAN TED.—To sell knitting-machine and Tokology, 
and want to buy fall honey. Write 
Mrs. A. L. DUPRAyY, Camanche, Iowa. 





ANTED.—To exchange one 400-egg Reliable incu- 
bator, used very little, and one egg cabinet for 400 
eggs, for bees, bee fixtures, or any thing Ican use in 
the bee business. 
NOAH MONROE, Perkins, Oklahoma Tertitory. 





ANTED.—Situation in an apiary for the winter; 
Mexico, Arizona, or Florida preferred. Have 
had some experience. Reference if requested. 
A. C. BUTLER, Newcastle, Neb. 





ANTED.—To buy, rent, or on shares, an apiary in 
good location in good agricultural section, for 
1903; South preferred; 13 years’ experience. 
P. W. SrAHLMAN, West Berne, N. Y. 





WANTED.—One or more copies of Vol. II. Cheshire’s 
Bees and Bee-keeping. Let us know in what 
condition your book is, and price wanted. 
THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 





ANTED.—To sell bees and queens. Also putty- 

knife with iron handle and strong steel blade— 

just the thing for prying and scraping about hives, 
etc., 15c postpaid. O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Ia. 





ANTED.—To sell in December, 160 acres of im- 
proved land for $500. and 200 hives of yellow 
bees, and extracting tools; hive factory very cheap for 
cash. I was the founder of the apiary with which J. 
C. McCubbin, of Central California, earned his fame. 
So come for health where there is but little rain and 
no snow. l,and is rich, and crops grow. This State 

has all kinds of climate and soil. 

S. W. ConRAD, Poplar, Tulare Co., Cal. 





ANTED.—To exchange an American fruit-evapo- 
rator (nearly new, capacity 8 to 12 bus., cost $35). 
for honey or supplies. Will sell evaporator for $15. 
DEAN FERRIS, 1510 Maple Ave., Peekskill, N. Y. 





ANTED —To sell 75 colonies becs cheap; also some 
aster comb honey. Bid quick. : 
R. S. BECKTELL, Sadlersville, Tenn. 





WANTE D.—To sell 600 stands of Italian bees in Sim- 

plicity hives in lots to suit buyer. Will deliver 
the same to any point in the West if desired. Corres- 
pondence solicited. TYLER Bros., Nicolaus, Cal. 





ANTED.—To exchange second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
boxed, practically as good as new, at 35 to 40 cts. 
per case, f. o. b. at Chicago, for extracted clover honey 
at its market value. 
B. WALKER, 28 33d Place, Chicago, Ill. 





ANTED.—To exchange my new price list of 2000 
ferrets, now ready to ship, for your address ona 
postal card. N. A. Knapp, Rochester, Ohio. 
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PACE « LYON, 


New London, Wisconsin. 





wt Ready! 


Sixty-four Page Catalog 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
AND DEALERS IN... 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 
SUrruice. ... 


of every thing bee-keepers need. 
Illustrated and fully described. 
Especially valuable to begin- 
ners for the information it con- 
tains. Send your address on a 
postal and get it now. Estab- 
lished 1884. 


ed AAA AAAAADAAAAAA A biti 





J. M. Jenkins, 
Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala, 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 


Best-equipped factory in the West ; car- 
ry a large stock and greatest variety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, etc. Write at once for a catalog. 


— AGENCIES — 


Send for Our Free New Illustrated 


Catalog and Price List. 


: 
: 


SOSBOSHOD 


Trester Supply Company, Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart & Ouren, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Chas. Spangler, Kentland, Ind, 


MADE TO ORDER 


Bingham Brass Smokers. 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out; should last 

a lifetime. You need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin of the 
“Pesame size. The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 
Ktlixee larger sizes. No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smoke-engine 
goeSwithout puffing, and does not dropinky drops. The perforat- 
ed stéel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 
Heavy tin smoke-engine, 4-inch stove, per mail, $1.50; 34-inch, 
$1.10; Ssinch, $1.00; 214-inch, 90c; 2-inch, 65c. Bingham smokers are 


BINGHAM SMOKER. 


Dear Sir—Incloded fird'$175. Plepse 
send one brass s e-engine. I have 
one already. It ia the best smoker I 


ever used. ‘Diy yonrs, 
Henry ScuNrbr, Hutto, Tex. 


the originals, and have all the improvements, and have been the 
‘standard of excellence for 23 years. Only three larger ones brass. 








T. F. Bingham, Farwell, Michigan. 





























> 
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SHIPPING-CASES 


The No-drip Kind. 





FIVE-GALLON CANS 


Two in a box; the best pack- 
age for Extracted Honey. . . 





Michigan Bee-keepers 


Please notice we are jobbers 
for The A. I. Root Company 
in this State, and have the 
largest and most complete 
stock of bee-supplies in 
Michigan. Send for catalog. 


M.H. Hunt & Son, 


Bell Branch, Mich. 








NOW READY! 


Washington Office. 


We beg to announce the opening of our 
Washington office at the address mentioned 
below, where we shall be pleased to see all 
of our bee-keeping friends if in the city. 


Low Freight, Quick Delivery. 


By placing your orders with us, Southern 
bee-keepers will save much time in trans- 
— and secure lower freight than 

rom Medina. 


Specialty. 


We have secured the stock and good will 
of the business formerly conducted here by 
Mr. F. Danzenbaker, and will make a spe- 
cialty of his hive, but carry also a full line 
of supplies. 


Wanted. 


Beeswax and honey. Write for particulars. 








TheA I, Root Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


q 


‘ Saffell & Kerrick, Mgrs. 1200 Maryland Ave., S. W. 





i " 
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Rush Orders! 


Second Car of Supplies 
just in from The A. I. 
Root Company. A big 
Stock for immediate 
shipment... .. « 


Prothero & Arnold, 


Du Bois, Pa. 
Jobbers for Central Pennsylvania. 























Secure a crop of 
honey next year 
by seeing that all 
colonies have a 
queen of this 
year’s raising. 
It is a good time 
to introduce them. 
,Send your orders 
to any reliable 
dealer. Next 
spring we’ll give 
you another hint, 
as we are inter- 
ested in your suc- 
cess in the pro- 
duction of comb 
honey. 











The A. I. Root Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
eee eee 

















| Bee-keepers 
| Save Money 


2 by buying HIVES, SECTIONS, 
| BROOD-FRAMES, EXTRACT- 
ORS, SMOKERS, and every 
thing else you need, of .. . 





The W. T. Falconer M'? Co, 


Jamestown, New York. 





Our goods are guaranteed of superi- 
or quality in every way. Send for 
our large illustrated catalog and copy 
4 of Zhe American Bee-keeper, a month- 
ly for all bee-keepers, 50c a year; now 
in 12th year; H. E. Hill, Ed. W.M. 
Gerrish, E. Nottingham, N. H., carries 
full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 


Dadant's Foundation 


WHY DOES IT SELL SO WELL? 
Because it has always given better sat- 
isfaction than any other. Because in 24 
YEARS there have not been any com- 
plaints, but thousands of compliments. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
purity, firmness, no sagging, no loss. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS OF SHEETING. 


BEESWAX WANTED AT ALL, TIMES. 


Send name for our catalog, samples of 
foundation, and veil material. We sell 
the best veils, either cotton or silk. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE. 


Revised. The classic in bee-literature. 
Price $1.25 by mail. 








Bee-keepers’ Supplies of all Kinds 





CHARLES DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 











py NS Wraets 


Discounts! 


PPPPIP 


‘ 


For early orders I will make 
the following discounts: 


For all orders received in Jan- 
uary, 5 per cent from list prices. 


For all orders received in Feb- 
ruary,4 per cent from list prices, 


For all orders rec’d in March, 
3 per cent from list prices. 


No discounts given after April 
first. I havea 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


Manufactured by 


The A. I. Root Company, 
and listed at their prices. Also 
Hilton Chaff Hive and T Super. 
Send for 36p. illus’d catalog free. 


PPPS 


Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Michigan. 
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ESTABLISHED 1889, 


Bee-supplies! 


Root’s Goods 


€ 





Root’s Prices. 





Pouder’s Honey-jars, 


and every thing used by bee- 
keepers ; large and complete 
stock on hard at all times. 
Low freight rates; prompt 
service ; catalog sent free. 





WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Massachusetts Av., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ECCEL OLE ECELLESCEESCEEELRE STEERS CEE EEE CEE EEE EEE 
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